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[.—What to Plant First Half of 
September 


NCE again we are at a busy planting season. The 
unprogressive one-crop farmer has only one 
planting season—spring. The progressive, diversi- 
fying farmer has two—spring and early fall. Now is 
; the time for general seeding activity. The following 
may be planted all over the Carolinas and Virginia the 


* 
Q first half of September : 
Alfalfa Oats 
Alsike clover Orchard grass 
. Barley Pasture mixture 


Bluegrass 


ape 
Bur clover Red clover 


J Canada field pea Rye 

= Crimson clover Sweet clover 

= Lawn mixtures Timothy 
Herd’s grass Turnips 
Mammoth clover Vetch 


Meadow mixture White clover 
The following vegetables may be planted all over Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. In Northern Virginia and 
higher altitudes it is a little late to plant those 
marked “L” : 





Beet Kale 
| Cabbage, L Kohl-rabi 
} Carrot Lettuce 
Cauliflower (plants), L Mustard 


Celery (plants), L nion (sets) 


Celeriac, (plants) L Peas, garden, L 


Chard Radish 
Collard (plants), L Rape 
Cress Spinach 
Endive Turnip 





All over the Carolinas and Virginia the following 
flowers may be started from seed: 
Aquilegia 
California poppy 
Calliopsis 
Candytuft 
Coneflower 
Cornflower 


I.—What Cover Crops Shall 
We Sow? 


Toss is always some question as to 


Gaillardia 
Foxglove 
Mignonette 

Poppy (popovia) 
Phlox Drummondii 
Swect William 


which one of the many winter cover 
crops is the best, and some hesitation in 
making a choice. 


The most important thing we want to do 
8 to sow a crop that will grow and grow 
well. A good cover of rye will do the land 
More good than a poor stand and poor cover 





. of a legume. If the land is poor, then sow 

‘ three to four pecks of rye (probably Abruzzi) 

tT and twenty pounds of hairy vetch, If the 

ra land will produce oats better than rye, then a 

‘ sow five to eight pecks of oats. If wheat [ER Selees 
and barley produce more than rye or oats, WONDERFUL 
then sow the barley. Crimson clover comes 

- Rext to vetch for sowing on poor land. Red clover, mam- 

AR moth clover, and Canadian field peas are other winter 


legumes for sowing this fall to be plowed down next 
Spring. 

If an early planted crop next spring is to follow the 
Winter cover crop, then small grain, crimson clover, and 
Vetch will make the best growth for this purpose. If 

€ Next year’s crop is not to be planted early, then 
Mammoth or red clover will probably be as satisfactory 
any of the others. . 

But let's not permit delay in making a selection to 
Prevent us from sowing the cover crop early. The im- 
Pertant thing is not su much what to sow as that the 
ag is done and done in time—not overlooking the 
et points: (1) good seedbed preparation, 

ertilization, (3) inoculation, and (4) good seed. 


III.—Let’s Not Forget Rape 


APE is the cheapest winter feed for hogs, poultry 
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4 and Sheep that we can grow in fall, winter and 
fA Spring. One acre of rape will graze 1,000 to 1,500 






8 of hogs from two and one-half to four months, 
mg upon the fertility of the land. 


“ 








But let’s never try to grow rape on poor land. Even 
if the land is rich, it will pay to manure and fertilize it. 
The quicker the grazing can begin, the ranker the 
growth, the more profitable will the crop be. The rape 
patch is a good place for barn lot scrapings. Nothing 
will make it start off quicker than nitrate of soda. 
Fertilize with equal parts of acid phosphate and nitrate 
of soda and when two to four inches high, topdress 
with 100 to 300 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. 


IV.—Sow Winter Small Grain 


WW: we think of oats, rye, barley, or wheat 


as a farm crop, it is for grain production more 
than anything else. But these winter grain 
crops are also valuable for other reasons. Among them 
are their use as (1) cover crops, (2) for pasturage, and 
(3) for hay. They also help indirectly in keeping down 
weeds. Some farmers grow small grain for the bed- 
ding it furnishes. Millions of acres of land in the 
South that are commonly allowed to remain bare 
through the winter would be protected and improved 
if properly prepared and fertilized and then sowed to 
small grain. 
It has long been a common practice to graze small 
grain intended for harvest as ripe grain. For a quick 


supplemental pasture for winter and spring use, small 
grain is one of the safest and surest crops we can grow. 
This is especially true on lands that have been “run 
down” by continuous cropping in tobacco or cotton. 
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IMPROVEMENT 





SOIL 


The earliest hay crop and about the surest to make hay 
as an early emergency crop is small grain, especially 
oats. No matter what use we may put the crop to, 
fall-sowed small grain becomes a soil protector and a 
soil improver. While doing this it may be grazed. If 
not grazed too late it may then be cut and fed green, 
harvested for hay, harvested for ripe grain or plowed 
down for making humus. 

While land to which small grain is soon to be sowed 
should have been selected before now, it is by no means 
too late to prepare and sow a few more or several more 
acres to small grain. It serves several good purposes 
and we have from six to ten weeks to get ready and 
plant. But do not expect a good crop unless the seed- 
bed is made good, good seed are sowed, good fertilizer 
used, and good sowing done. 


V.—Avoid Winter-killing of Small 
Grain 
HE main reason small grain winter-kills is that 
the soil is not in good condition. Poorly drained, 
shallow soils with little humus in them winter-kill 
far more than other soils not so handicapped. Such 
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FOL! OwsS CRIMSON CLOVER LIKE THIS 


The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


soils would not make good crops if no winter-killing 
occurred. They need to be drained, deepened, limed, 
and have humus added. This is their due, and they 
need it for the profitable production of other crops as 
well as for small grain. 

Many farmers all over the South where winter- 
killing seriously hurts small grain avoid this loss by 
employing the “open furrow” method of seeding or 
even by the use of an ordinary grain drill that plants 
and covers the grain and then leaves an open furrow 
above the drill rows. This places the grain deeper in 
the ground where the plants escape winter-killing. They 
are not “heaved” out of the ground by light and fre- 
quent freezing, and are not dried out by high winds 
when the water supply near the soil surface is low. 
By all means use the “open furrow” method by getting 
a drill made for sowing that way. Do not, however, 
expect the open furrow method of seeding to overs 
come the bad effects of stagnant water, sour or shallow 
soils or deficient humus. 


We need to both use the grain drill and also put the 
soil in the best condition possible. 
VI.—A Few More Reminders 

ET’S plow, harrow, fertilize, and then sow those 
L waste and worn places to rye; then plow the rye 
down next spring and sow to cowpeas or soy beans, 
It is astonishing how quickly we can become proud of 
places we have been ashamed of. 
ea * 

Clean out the corn crib, kill the weevils, and make it 
airtight so that you can fumigate the new crop. Let’s 
also clean out, air, and spray the potato house with cop- 
per sulphate or corrosive sublimate. 

x * * 

Let’s make 1924 farm plans now. We 
should decide upon the crops we will grow, 
the acreage we will plant in each crop, and 
the fields they will occupy. When our farm 
plans for each year wisely fit in with the 
plans of the previous year and the next year, 
then we are farming in an orderly and busi- 
ness-like way. 

* * * 

Legumes, grains, and all other crops grown 
for soil improvement purposes should be 
planted early. If they get an early start they 
will then “cover” better and be more resist- 
ant to severe weather. The value of a soil- 
improvement crop is proportionate to the 
amount of covering it does when covering is 
most needed. The bigger the soil-improve- 
ment crop, the more it improves. Sow early 
on well prepared seedbed and use lime, phos- 
phorus and potash as your best experience and judg- 
ment dictate. 





* * * 


The disk-harrow, drag-harrow, cultipacker and roller 
are needed more in making a seedbed in the fall than 
in the spring. The cultivation of broadcasted crops 
must be given before the seed are sowed. The best 
seedbed in the fall makes the best crop in the spring. 

+ a * 


Orchard cover crops should be sowed as soon as pos- 
sible now. Prepare the ground well for them, and 
fertilize them, Fertilizing cover crops in an orchard 
fertilizes the orchard too. Oats and vetch or rye and 
vetch make good combinations on poor soil or soil that is 
not in condition to produce crimson clover or vetch. 
Orchard cover crops are most valuable when they make 
a heavy growth in the fall and winter for plowing down 
in early spring. A good orchard fertilizer may be had 
by mixing 500 pounds of acid phosphate, 500 pounds of 
nitrate of soda and 100 pounds of muriate of potash, In 
strong clay soil with enough potash equal parts of the 
first two will supply the needs. Apply from 300 to 600 
pounds per acre according to the needs of the soil and 
the age of the tree. 
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What We Saw on Recent Trips in the 
Carolinas and Virginia 


E could not help but be impressed by 
e of land in cultivation that will not and in 
table 


the large 


acreag 
its present condition can never grow a prof 
crop that will be worth more than the cost of 


I 


and thence to Clems« 


erop a 
its production, 


n ¢ ‘ol- 


From Raleigh to Hamlet 
and 


Charlotte, Spartanburg 


lege, S. C., by way of 

Greenville, there are many fields in cotton and corn so 
low in fertility that cost of production will not be made 
with cotton selling at 30 cents per pound and corn at 
$1.50 per bushel. These velds—many of them are not 
so poor throughout, but in spots and streaks. Year 
after year these fields are producing cotton and corn 
at a loss. These farmers would save money by allow- 
ing their poor spots and eaks to lie idle and would 
make money by sowing them to some soil-improving 
crop and plowing it into the soil, To continue to culti 


in their present condition of poverty m 


and money 


vate them 


the loss of time, and if som 


labor 


not done to return their lost fertility, these unproduc- 
tive spots and streaks will become poorer cach year and 
the loss will be greater each year. 

Many farmers can make a large part of that extra 
“500 more a year” by not cultivating the poor places 
and another large part of it a few years hence by the 


lime and legume method of improving these spots. 


Il 
In Anderson and Greenville wutties, S. C., there are 
alfalfa producing good crops of hay. 
There are not enough such fields. One farmer told us 
that acres of alfalfa | him 
clear money than he had ever gotten from cotton on the 
saine land. follows alfalfa at intervals of four or 
with corn and in this way has doubled his 


cou 
several fields of 
more 


his eighteen rought 


hve years 
average yield of corn, 

In Newberry, Anderson, Greenwood, Abbeville, Lau- 
Greenvifle and Spartanburg counties, S. 
prettiest 


rens, Oconee, 
C., are some excellent Bermuda pastures. The 
farm picture we saw in South Carolina had its 

in a Bermuda pasture. The background was a modern 
dairy barn guarded by a sentinel silo of apparently 150 
tons. capacity. Fourteen dairy cows, probably 100 hens, 
three sows with large litters, and sheep—these 
were all contentedly taking their 
The grass was abundant, 
weed, bush, stump or gully marred its 
face. This pasture was more than forty ye 
had never failed to make a crop. Other ex< 
muda pastures were seen, but we award this one 
pri 


setting 





few 
afterneon 
tender. Not a 


late meal, 
fresh and 

ad een > 
sond green sufr- 
irs old and 
ellent Ber- 
irst 


All over the Carolinas and in Georgja there exists 
much confusion in regard to the identity of wire grass 
and Bermuda. To many the two are the same. ‘There 


are, however, two different kinds of Bermuda in the 
South, one having coarse stems with long joints and 
large leaves. This coarse one is called “wire grass.” 
The other is of finer texture, makes a more compact 
sod and is in every way better than the coarser kind. 
Be sure that you have the right kind. Bermuda is the 
best pasture grass for cotton lands. 


orchardist is reflected in some home orchards. 






Ill 


The home orchards seen in ten South Carolina and 
twenty-three North Carolina counties are as a rulk 
noteworthy only on account of their neglect, The one 
some of the home orchards in 
of the commercia 
Do most 


found j 
There pe 


exception was 
the Sandhills 


example 


of our cotton and tobacco farmers care nothing for 
fruit? Is there lack of knowledge of the food value of 
fruit? Why is it that we are so neglectful of our home 
orchards—and of the diet of our children? 

The average home garden even in June and July is 


ment is not made on 


state 


ifter seeing many hun- 


less than half efficient. This 
the basis of 


dreds of gardens 


an ideal garden but 
, 


high degree. It is an 
with 


from low to 


- 1! - . 
estimate reached by comparing all gardens seen 


‘ 
rood gar- 





the best ten in a hundred. We believe 1 
dens were seen between Columbia id A nm, S 
han in y otl equal distances avelcd i c 
ina 
7 
IV 
It he third k in July that we passed through 
Union and Anson counties, N. C., and saw brown stub- 


ble tields made green by lespedeza or Japan clover. In 
these two counties we find illustrations of the county 
and ( 


ameron-are mak 


rhe 


farm fills 


Broom 
agriculturally. 


on the 


agent’s high efficiency. 
their 
tablishment of this lowly 
in the grazing period and thus enables the farm to sup- 
livestock. To be able to support more live- 


ing counties over, mere es- 


legume a gap 


port more 


stock means that soil fertility will be increased. A more 
fertile soil] means more animals raised and kept. Soa 
fertile soil produces more crops, more crops produces 


rtility. 
part 


more animals, and more animals produces more fe 
This is the Union and Anson county program—a 


of it. 
V 


nowhere did we see 
until the Sandhills 
peaches were many 
Scotland County, 


carlot 
were 


Through all our travels 
shipments of farm produce 
reached. There 
Just below the Sandhills in 


cantaloupes and 


leaving in cars. 


peaches, 


, lane 2 ne is rlot 
watermelons were leaving in cariots. 


biog in our travel did we find carlot shipments be- 
ing forwarded farmers themselves, and we were on 
the sven ara for them, too, all along the 1.000 miles of 
our travel. Jt is needless to say that these car ship 
ments were codperative—otherwise they would not 
have been made. 

VI 

]} ; é ] afi? ite h more { h lil t! i! Vy cout ties 
in the ¢ oO S it lay vere ent South we 
Virei iy farm ei per S a Pp) ind 

ways hi bee otwitl t ( 1 
aati een farmers SR ET ae nits 
about wil h boll weevils ¢ ( in to know 
that about 75 per cent of the farmers of the United 
tates make a living without growing cotton. 

It is a beautiful sight to look as far as the eve can 
reach over grass-covered, gracefully rolling hi and 


valleys, dotted with cattle, sheep and hi manufactur 


days 


ago 
armed 


ing grass into its many prod Just a few 
men, women and children 

with plows, cultiv: ators, and | hoes fighting g yrass in order 
that they might make a living. Here in * ee eth Vir- 
ginia the farmers let livestock manufacture beef, pork, 
utton, milk, butter, cheese, hides, and poultry 
products from grass. Grass is the most important crop. 


we saw a vast host of 





wool 


In the tive or six Southwest Virginia counties visited 
by us, the most impressive thing we saw was the al- 
most monotonous uniformity of the size of crops of 


corn and grass. The hilltops, the hillsides, and the lit- 
tle bottoms between the hills—all seemed to be of the 
same fertility. This is what grass and legumes do in 
rotation—keep washes being made not 
allow galled spots to occur. This keeps the land uni- 


e ’ 
trom and do 


formly fertile. Of course, the character of the land 
helps, since it contains lime and does not wash so 
r > 7 ° ° 

hadly as sand or dry lands that are deticient in lime. 


Pastures and meadows rank: tirst in acreage and are 


major crops in Southwest Virginia. 





the 
farmers are 
another 


In addition to employing grass and nes for 


purpose of holding fertility, these Vir 
mighty particular about rotation. T} rea- 
son why their fields are so uniform in crop yields. Grass 


lands make 1 


lands make fine 
wheat and oat s and follow 
the small grain and are sowed with the grain in the fall, 


or sometime before the end of the next March. 


Vil 
lfter seeing the almost universally neglected home 
orchards of about thirty Carolina counties it was most 
pleasant to see orchards in this part of Virginia that 
had been given all needed care. What is prettier than a 
hundred or a thousand fruit trees, all the same size and 
shape, with no missing trees and with limbs gracefully 

hanging all laden with fruit? 


me corn lands. Corn 


lands. Gra legumes then 


The care given the commercial orchards in the Sand- 
hills of the Carolinas is given the home orchards i: 
Southwestern Virginia, This justities a home orchard 
producing in excess of the home needs and this excess 
brings ready cash when cash- is needed. 











The sow, orchard, garden and 100 hens” eam 


“cow, 





paign went over the top so long ago on many farms jg 
Southwest Virginia that the cow and sow are each sev 
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Sam Johnson Finds Out About Fodder 
Pulling 


you know that cornstalks } 







7 AY! $ did 


stomachs? 


have lungs and 






This was the question that Sam Johnson fairly 
at us when he called our office the other ay. 
Sam asks a question, it is often true he ‘ 





flung 
W hen 





expects 








to answer it himself, and found it so in this case 
We told Sam that our understanding was that the 
leaves of plants serve as lungs and stomachs, and skin 

skin, 














“That's right,” said Sam, “but I’ve just found it out 
You see, our county agent got up a big meeting down 
our way and had some folks down there from the Ag. 
ricultural College to talk—mighty good meeting, too, 












We all learned a lot. You see, the home demor stration 
igent was there, too, She talked about chic kens and 
how to cull thems It beat my time to sce that womap 
pick seven hens out of a dozen that I took up there and 
then tell me them was the ones that wasn’t laying, | 







at their 
and feel around to see how close 


didn’t believe her, because all she did was look 


neck, and feet, 














eves, 
some of the hens’ bones were. So I took them hens 
home and kept them separated, and kept up. I'll be 
darned if the five she said was laying didn’t lay—and 
out of the whole seven she said wouldn't lay, nary a 
one laid an egg! See what I’ve been doing? Feeding 
a dozen hens just to get five eggs. I took the hint—sold ' 
all my old hens today. That’s what I come to town 
for, that and- , 
“But, Sam, what did you ask about the lungs and 





stomachs of cornstalks for?” we asked. 





“Glad you called me down,” said Sam. “That's what 























I come by here to see you about. You see up to the 

time the county agent got me to buy a hay rake, mov 
ing machine, and hay baler, I pulled fodder. I didn't ‘ 
know no better. \, 
“Well, to come back to our meeting, there was a fel- f 
lew there that talked about pulling fodder, He didr't , 
believe in pulling fodder and had a lot of big chars tt 
hung up showing the actual facts-and figures where two G 
rmers had kept books on fodder pulling.” h 
i 
Yes, sir! Just that. One fellow pulled fodder fron tt 
¢ ollicr row in two acres of corn and ar 
the rows where he pulled fodder to 
nu els and two pe “ks. rom the other we 
ws Where he didn’t pull fodder, he got ty to 
bushels and one peck. The other farmer made t) co 
fe bushels where he didn’t pull fodder and “es th 
bushels where he did pull fodder. So one mer lost th 
ve bus! three pecks an acre or more than 25 per qu 
cent by pulling fodder, and the other farmer lost thit- da 
teen bushels per acre or more than 30 per cent. You lin 
see, 1 took it all down in this here notebook, I knew pre 
pulling fodder was bad enough, but I didn’t know it was me 
that bad. Then, too,-books had been kept on how much ga 
it cost to pull the fodder. That cost—see here—(Sam to 





pointed to the figures in a notebook)—that cost $22.8 
for every ton of fodder pulled—pulling, making hands, 
making bundles, and hauling in. That was what was 
puid out where the work was hired and records kept.” 







“That man just paid out his good money to lose thif- 
teen bushels of corn per acre, didn’t he?” we asked. 








“Sure he did,” said Sam, “and what's more, they tl 
me the corn he got wasn't as good corn for feeding 
for planting.” 

“Why wasn’t it as good for planting?” we asked. 
You see, they tested the sed 











“He proved it wasn’t. 









in the laboratory and found that the corn on the stalks rem 
that didn’t have the fodder pulled sprouted 99 per cet 0 
Where the fodder had been pulled, it sprouted only 23 stry 
and 81 per cent for the two lots, and a lot of that w% san 





weak and puny.” 
And Sam rushed off before we had time to find ott 
anything about what he saw on the “codperative va@ 
















tion” he had just taken. Maybe he will tell us abou But 

that next time. - of | 
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> TN farming # No 

E OFTEN hear the statement that farming wi 

the “biggest industry in existence.” Yet ™® th 

of us do not stop and think what a tremendows Ser 

business it is. It is ten times greater than all a us 
mines and quarries and three times greater than all the 
factories in the world. The investment in agricaltst 





back in 1919 was $60,000,000,000. This is equal to maf 
than the total investment in all other industries, a 
America, These figures give some idea of the i% 
mensity of agriculture. s 
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N THE present struggle to establish codperative 
marketing of their crops, our American farmers are 
fighting the master fight of their whole economic ex- 
tence. A great principle is at stake. Upon its wise 
settlement depends the prosperity and progress of our 


children and our children’s chil- 
dren. 
The fight is on to determine 


whether the farmer (1) shall be a 
mere muscular laborer producing 
raw materials—raw materials on 
which others shall make all the 
profits of selling and handling and 
converting into more finished forms 
—or whether (2) the farmer shall 
himself rise to the dignity of being 
a business man as well as a farmer, controlling through 
eodperation the marketing of what he has to sell, and 
ing the increased profits that will inevitably come 
from this increased power and control, 
It this effort is defeated, the farmers of the next 
generation here in America will likely be mere peasants, 
ound down under the heel of powerful and wealthy 
interests that will give the soil tiller no voice in pricing 
what he produces in the sweat of his brow, but will keep 
him in slavery to low prices and to the shamefully ex- 
orbitant “time prices” credit system, with land-owner- 
ship constantly decreasing and tenancy constantly in- 
creasing. 


The Old, Old Fight for Freedom 


HE farmer is fighting the old, old fight for free- 
Te. And he is meeting the same old difficulties, 

the same determined and powerful opposition, the 
same vicious and underhanded antagonism which al- 
ways meets any attempt to wrest power and privilege 
from those who enjoy it. 

This is the case, and I cannot say I would have had 
itotherwise. I would not have us buy our liberties too 
easily, too cheaply. We need difficulties to bring out the 
heroic in men. I told the farmers whom I asked to 
sign up for codperative marketing that they would not 
have an easy victory at first. In the long run we will 
thank God that this is so. The most important thing in 
any man’s life—-what is it? It is important, of course, 
to get a few more dollars for the crops or animals that 
we raise; a few more cents a pound for our cotton or 
tobacco; a few more dimes a bushel for our wheat or 
corn or peanuts. And yet after all the most important 
thing for any man is something infinitely higher than 
that. It is to develop within himself those God-given 
qualities of manhood that make him willing to do and 
dare,and even die if need be, for a great cause—a wil- 
lingness to sacrifice and endure for movements that 
promise a richer heritage. for his children and other 
men’s children, and a willingness to make this fight re- 
gardless of whatever disadvantage he may be called on 
to endure in hewing his road to victory. 


“Why Brought Ye Us Up Out of Egypt?” 


F COURSE the most tragic and saddening feature 
of all such conflicts is that the very men you are 

’ trying to help so often turn against you and throw 
their influence to their own enemy instead of fighting 
with you for their own liberation. 

But this is no new thing. It is as old as human life. 
the war for American independence thousands and 
sands of American settlers refused to follow the 
of George Washington, but said they preferred to 

femain under a British king. 

Older still is the Scriptural story of the long, long 
struggle for freedom made by another people four thou- 
sand years ago, The Israelites had labored under 

Vy taskmasters beside the Nile and within the 
shadow of the Pyramids. Under the promise of the 
Almighty they set out to find a Canaan of freedom. 

ut the road to Canaan was a wilderness road—a road 
of hardship and privation. The !sraelites had to pay 
the price of their freedom, as all classes and races and 
ations have had to pay it. And among them were in- 
humerable weak-hearted and timorous men who wanted 

8ive up the struggle when hardships came—as there 
We today and have always been: 





“And they said unto Moses, Because there were 
NO graves in Egypt hast thou taken us away in the 
Wilderness? Is not this the word that we did tell 

ee in Egypt, saying, Let us alone that we may 
Serve the Egyptians? For it had been better for 
Us to Serve the Egyptians than that we should die 
the wilderness,” 


So it was that the very men that Moses and other 


| Peat-hearted men with infinite sacrifices were trying to 


rebuked him and complained before they got 
Out of sight of Egyptian territory. And so did the 
farted complain all the way until Canaan itself 


hed 
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“And the whole congregation of the children of 

Israel murmured against Moses and Aaron in the 
wilderness : 
* “The children of Israel said unto them, Would to 
God we had died by the hand of the Lord in the 
land of Egypt, when we sat by the fleshpots and 
when we did eat bread to the full! for ye have 
brought us forth into this wilderness to kill this 
whole assembly with hunger.” 


41 


Even so today when the time comes when tl 
be somewhat of pinch and privation in the etfort to 
carry a great cause to success, there are those who say, 
“Why did you not let us alone that we might serve the 
modern Egyptians—the buyers and bosses and middle- 
men of the commercial world who have always told us 
heretofore what they would graciously condescend to 
give us for our products and we have humbly accepted 
those prices, feeling no spirit of manly rebellion aga'nst 
the bondage thus thrown on us?” 


1ere must 


rT} eo m 
Government of the People” in Selling 

OR my own part, I am glad that I have been called 

on to make some sacrifices for this great cause— 
ests and even of strength itself at times. The greaz move- 
ment of humanity is away from autocracy and into 
camouflaged forms) and into genuine freedom, away 
from control by money and into control by manhood. 
course of his fife to give himself to some great move- 
ment of this kind, The codperative marketing program 
Brooks has pointed out, it is a fight for self-government 
—the same sort of fight in the economic world that our 
years from 1776 to 1783. They fought for a “govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people” in 
government of the people, for the people, by the people 
in the matter of economic sovereignty—the things that 
labor. 

This is the thing that inspires me about the codpera- 
liberation of mankind, another effort to make the man 
master of the thing he produces in the sweat of his 
lieve we should fight and struggle in our codperative 
marketing associations—not merely in form but in ac- 


Our Own Products 

ex sacrifices of time, of money, of business inter- 
democracy, away from slavery (in all its varied and 
I pity any man who does not find it possible in the 
I regard as such a movement. Essentially, as Dr. E. C. 
ancestors waged in the political world in the seven long 
matters of political sovereignty. We are fighting for a 
nave to do with our labor and the products of our 
tive marketing movement—that it is another step 1n the 
brow. And itis for this genuine democracy that I be- 
tual substance and spirit from start to finish, 


There are those who believe that a codperative mar- 
keting management should be largely autocratic; that 
the members should select strong and capable men and 
that these men should do what is best for the member- 
ship without that membership itself intelligently direct- 
ing the affairs of the organization, From all such con- 
ceptions of codperation I find myself compelled te dis- 
sent. I believe that authority in any true codperative 
must proceed from the bottom up and not from the top 
down. I believe with Lyman Abbott that “the remedy 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


F ALL the letters received on the subjects 

of favorite country sights and sounds, this 

is one of the finest—all the way from its 
beginning with ripe Scuppernongs to its conclu- 
sion—“the long clean furrows of the man who 
knows his business and loves his work” :— 

All these have I appreciated “from my youth up”: 

The odor of ripe Scuppernongs on dewy 
morning in September. 

The lulling roar and foam of the water pouring over 
the milldam 

The slow, steady drip and drizzle of a rain on a 
winter’s night. 

The solitude and grandeur of the virgin forest, un- 
marred by the hand of man. 

The babble of the brook as it flows over its uneven 
bed on its way to the sea. 

The friendliness and cheerfulness of a crackling oak 

re on a cold wintry night when the northwest 
wind is playing a mournful dirge around the 
house-corners. 

The cold serenity of a full moon on a clear frosty 
night, as it rises above the distant pines, darkly 
outlined against the eastern sky. 

The thrilling blast of the ’possum hunter’s horn in 
September, as it echoes and re-echoes over the 
peaceful countryside. 

The symmetry and stateliness of an avenue of water 
oaks and elms in full foliage. 

The call of the red-tailed hawk on a rainy autumn 
day—one of the wildest and sweetest sounds in 
all nature. 

The long clean furrows of the man who knows 


his business and loves his work. 
—Alexander Nunn, 
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Real Goal of Co-operative Marketin 


It is a Genuine Rural Democracy, a Nobler Rural Civilization 


for the evils of democracy is more democracy ;”’ that if 
the people are ignorant, the right policy is not to ignere 
them but to educate them, In the wise languaye cf 
Thomas Jefferson 
“I know no safe depository of the ultimate pow- 
ers of society but the people themselves; and if we 
think them not enlightened enough to exercise their 
control with a » discretion, the remedy is 
mot take it f hem, but to inform their di 


Gist 


creton b it io 


when there are those inat to have tie 


And who say 
authority proceed from the rank and file of the com- 
mon means constant turmoil and agitation, [ 
answer in the language of old Nathaniel Macon, “The 
tempest of democracy is better than the calm of des- 
potism.” 


people 


— - ° 
The Spiritual Side of Co-operation Needs 
mphasis 
HE highest aim of codperative marketing must 

not be merely to put a few more cents or a few 
more dollars into the farmer’s purse as the year’s 
crops are sold. There is a spiritual quality about co- 
Operation which we cannot neglect without imperiling, 
devitalising, and even destroying the whole structure. 
Codperation must aim at developing a splendid rural 
democracy capable of managing its own affairs and 
giving this management to “men who know their rights 
and dare maintain them.” It must develop a leadership 
that as time goes on will fill all the important places in 
our great co6perative marketing organizations. Those 
managers and officials and employees who at present have 
necessarily come largely from commercial life must in 
future years come from young men trained up as lo- 
cal leaders in codperative movements—men who have 
the altruistic spiritual qualities of true codperation as 
well as commercial ability. 


Coéperative marketing in the long run will inevitably 
mean larger profits for our rural people, but it will mean 
something iniinitely more important in that there will 
be developed a new rural leadership trained in business 
and economics and in a new spirit of fellowship and 
rural comradeship such as we have not had before. Ev- 
ery local of a co6perative organization is a training 
ground in such leadership and to strengthen the local 
organization is our first great need. 

This spiritual quality of codperative marketing must 
never be overlooked. Our ultimate goal is not merely 
to make money but to develop men, not merely to en- 
rich pocketbooks but to enrich human existence. We 
must train and develop here in the South a great rural 
democracy, having the spirit of codperation and human 
brotherhood and furnishing leadership not only for 
managing the larger business affairs of modern agricul- 
ture but for wholesomely directing all the widely varied 
interests of a new rural civilization. 

It is in anticipation of that day that we should work 
on. No man who lacks that inspiring vision can wisely 
lead any farmers’ coGperative organization toward its 
ultimate goal, 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HAT great victory and what great return were 
marked by stones? 





2. What trophy of a great battle brought harm 
and disgrace to the nation which won it? 
3. Where was water poured out as a symbol of re- 
pentance ? 
4. When did thunder win 
army? 
5. Who was 
Where to 
1. 1 Sam. 7:12; 
Z. 1 Sam. 5. 
3. 1 Sam. 7:6. 
(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co.) 


a battle for a discouraged 


4 i 
purred 


in a bed of spices and perfume? 


Find Answers to Above Questions 


I Sam. 6:18 4. 1 Sam. 7:10, 11. 
5. 2Chron. 16:14. 


A Book to Get This Week 


HEN Don Marquis was asked the other day to 

name his ten favorite volumes, one of them was 

the tiny book of verse, The Hound of Heaven, by 
Francis Thompson. This is indeed one of the most ex- 
quisite poems in the English language—or in any lan- 
guage for that matter. We pity the lover of poetry who 
fails to make its acquaintance. 


A Thought for the Week 


HE State can give a man an economic holding, 

but only the man himself can make it into an 
Earthly Paradise, and it is a dull business, un- 
worthy of a being made in the image of God, to 
grind away at work without some noble end to be 
served, some glowing ideal to be attained —George 
W. Russell in “Imaginations and Reveries.” 


on, 
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Good Cows Fed Well P 


Good Cows Produce More Economically 


T IS often stated by those who have more enthusiasm 
| accurate knowledge that it costs no more to 

keep a good cow, or a purebred animal of any kind, 
than to keep a scrub. Some make this statement who 
really know better, but they allow their enthusiasm for 
better livestock to lead them into 
this exaggeration. 

Of course, it costs more to keep a 
really good animal than a scrub 
and more to keep a purebred than 
a grade. It is not necessary to 
deny these facts to find a 
for boosting the purebred animal 
or the large producing dairy cow. 
Even apart from the larger invest- 
inent in the purebred animal or the 
good cow than a poor one, it costs more to feed the 
good cow, it costs more to feed a steer or hog that 
makes large growth than it does to feed the inferior 


reason 


TAIT BUTLER 


scrub or animal of less weight. 

As stated, it is not necessary to use such an erroneous 
argument to make out a case for the purebred of better 
quality or the heavy producing dairy cow. It costs 
more to feed the large producing dairy cow, but there 
is more profit, because it costs less to feed her in propor- 
tion to her production; that is, she produces more eco- 
nomically. 

Zulletin 244 of the Illinois Experiment Station fur- 
nishes ample evidence that “after paying the feed bill, 
the amount left from the milk check increases at a very 
rapid rate as production per cow increases.” 

Also that the feed cost of producing 100 pounds of 
milk, compared with the cow that produces 10,000 
pounds a year, increases constantly as production per 
year decreases, 

Cows as nearly comparable as practicable, except in 
their capacity to produce milk, were selected and the 
following two tables are made up from the records of 
1,605 such Holstein cows over three years old. 





Digestible nutrients 
consumed per 100 
pounds milk pro- 
duced 


Relative feed cost 
per 100 pounds of 


Annual production 
milk produced 


of milk per cow 
10,000 pounds 
9,000 pounds 
8,000 pounds 
7,000 pounds 
6,000 pounds 
5,000 pounds 
4,000 pounds 
3,000 pounds 





100 per cent 
105 per cent 
1ll per cent 
118 per cent 
126 per cent 
137 per cent 
150 per cent 
167 per cent 


43.8 pounds 
46.2 pounds 
49.2 pounds 
52.7 pounds 
57.0 pounds 
2.5 pounds 
69.7 pounds 





41.7 pounds | 








alue of milk 
above cost of 


Cost of feed 
each cow per 
year 


$100.00 
94.50 
88.80 
82.60 
75.60 
68.50 
60.00 
50.10 


Annual pro- 
duction of milk 
per cow 
10,000 pounds 
9,000 pounds 
8,000 pounds 
7,000 pounds 
6,000 pounds 
5,000 pounds 
4,000 pounds 
3,000 pounds 


Value of each 
cow’s milk 


9.90 














It cost about twice as much to feed the cow that pro- 
duced 10,000 pounds of milk as the cow that* produced 
3,000 pounds, but the milk of the 10,000-pound cow was 
worth $140 more, and aiter paying for twice as much 
feed the value of her milk above feed cost was $90.10 
more than in the case of the 3,000-pound cow. In fact, 
the value of the milk of the 3,000-pound cow was only 
$9.90 above the cost of the feed, which means that such 
a cow. under these conditions would really be kept at a 
loss, even though fed only about half as much as the 
10,000-pound cow. 


Mature Crops Make Better Silage 


HE quality of silage is largely determined by the 

stage of maturity of the crops when put in the 

silo. This is especially true of sorghums and 
sunflowers, but it is also true of corn. It is especially 
important that the sweet sorghums should not be put 
in the silo until well matured. The seeds should be 
hard, for unless the sweet sorghums are ripe the silage 
will be sour and dark colored. 

Even corn is often put in the silo too green to make 
the most and best feed. The riper the corn is, so long 
as it will pack and keep when cut fine, the better the 
silage. Corn, however, if too dry, requires to be cut 
finer and distributed and packed in the silo with care 
to prevent molding. It is not often that the sweet sor- 
ghums get too dry. Even though the seeds are hard 
and some of the leaves are dry there is moisture enough 
left to preserve the silage. While more corn is put in 
too green than too ripe, it is not best to allow the corn 
to get so dry that it is necessary to add water to pack 
and save the silage. Of course, if it Zets really too dry 
it is best to apply water, but better silage will result if 
the corn is put in at the right stage when it will pack 
and keep from its own moisture. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


is due to a failure to cut the material short 
enough. Of course it takes more time and costs more 
to cut the material short, but it packs better, the air is 
excluded and the silage keeps better. If corn is a little 
over-ripe it becomes especially necessary to cut it fine 
and exercise care in distributing and packing in the 


fine or 


silo. 

Silage crops are much more frequently put in the silo 
too green than too ripe and dry. This is true of corn, 
but is more especially true of sorghums and sunflowers. 


Carpenter and Ross Herd Dispersed 


= t1E famous Carpenter and Ross herd of purebred 
Shorthorns were recently sold at auction. The 
number of cattle of all ages sold, it being a dis- 
persal sale, was 282 head, forty-eight bulls and 234 fe- 
males, and the aggregate of the amounted to 
$131,555—an average of $741 for the bulls and $410 for 
the females. The top price for a bull was for Rodney, 
$7,600 and for a cow the top price paid was $1,600 for 
Duchess of Gloster 50th. 


sale 
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GET ONE OF THESE SIGNS ON YOUR BARN GATE 

Why not qualify and enroll-in the ‘‘Purebred Sires 
Contest” and announce to the World that you believe 
in the best for the best. Your state college of agricul- 
ture will send you one of these attractive posters de- 
signed by the United States Department of Agriculture, 











The great show bull, Maxwalton Monarch sold for 
$4,300. 

This sale and the average price of $467 each for the 
entire herd of 282 head is sufficient evidence that breed- 
ers still have confidence in the business of producing 
beef cattle. 


Molasses for Dairy Cows 
A READER wants to know “If molasses is a good 


feed for dairy cows, and, if it is a good feed to 
make other feeds more palatable, how much can 
one afford to pay for molasses ?” 

Molasses is a good®feed for dairy cows. It makes 
feeds that are not particularly palatable much more 
palatable, but this value in molasses has been over- 
Most dairy feeds that cows do not like are 
Placing molasses on a coarse 


worked. 
very poor dairy feeds. 
dry roughage like corn stover, grass hay or cottonseed 
hulls does not make it a much better feed. It is still a 
very poor dairy feed. Molasses is more valuable be- 
cause of its actual feeding value, because of the nu- 
trients it contains, almost all of which are digestible. 
Molasses must be used to take the place of such feeds 
as corn or to supply carbohydrates if used to the best 
advantage. It has value in being palatable and in mak- 
ing other feeds liked better by the cow, but its chief 
value is in the feed nutrients it contains. 

If, for instance, a cow is receiving six pounds of corn 
and cob meal a day there is.no reason why three pounds 
of this corn and cob meal should not have its place 
taken by four pounds of molasses if it is cheaper. Or to 
put the matter differently, if six pounds of corn and 
cob meal is being fed, three pounds of this meal might 
be left out and its place be taken by four pounds of mo- 
lasses, if four pounds of molasses costs less than the 
three pounds of corn and cob meal. Of course, mo- 
lasses contains less protein than corn and the protein 
must be supplied by cottonseed meal and other rich pro- 
tein feeds. 

Five pounds of corn contains almost the same digesti- 
ble nutrients as six pounds of molasses and one pound 
ot cottonseed meal. If five pounds of corn cost 10 cents 
and one pound of cottonseed meal costs 2% cents, then 
the six pounds of molasses must cost less than 7% cents 
or there is no value in substituting molasses for corn, 
except what may come from the greater palatability of a 
ration containing some molasses. We do not advise 

plying more than one-half the carbohyc ‘ates in the 
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oncentrates in the form of molasses. Probably five or 

pounds of molasses per day is about as much as 
should be fed to a dairy cow, although some have fed 
more with satisfactory results. 

The price paid for molasses should depend on the 
price of other for the advantages of greater 
palatability are offset by the disadvantage that molasses 
is not so convenient and pleasant to handle or feed, 
When a pound of more than three- 
quarters as much as a pound of corn we would not feed 
molasses, except where the only other feeds were so yn- 
palatable that molasses was necessary in order to get 
the cows to eat these unpalatable feeds. But, as al. 
ready intimated, that is not the way to feed a dairy 
cow. 


feeds, 


molasses costs 


Corn or Corn Bran for Dairy Feed? 


HE greatest feeding problem of the dairyman in 

the South is to find a suitable carbohydrate con. 

centrate feed low enough in price to use. Many 

are using corn bran thinking it is cheaper than corn, 

It is usually more expensive than corn, considering its 

feeding value. In fact, we find some dairymen feeding 

corn bran at a higher cost than corn, pound for pound, 

The following shows the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of each: 


Digestible 
Protein Kate 
Carbohydrates... 
Fat 


Corn Corn bran 
7.5 pounds 5.8 pounds 
eer 67.8 pounds ».9 pounds 
‘ wees 4.6 pound 4.6 pounds 


One hundred pounds of corn bran contains 1.7 pounds 
less digestible protein and 10.9 pounds less digestible 
carbohydrates than 100 pounds of corn. It is probable 
that 100 pounds of corn is equal in feeding value to 115 
pounds to 120 pounds of corn bran. 

While the South produces an average of seventeen to 
twenty bushels of corn per acre, corn will not be a 
profitable crop, and yet we know of no dairy feed as 
good as corn that can be bought for the same money, 
Corn at $1.12 a bushel is $40 a ton and at 90 cents a 
bushel about $32 a ton. When corn is $1 a bushel, corn 
bran should sell for not over $30 a ton or corn is the 
cheaper feed. 


Weight of Dairy Calves at Birth 


T: 1E weights of calves vary according to the weight 


nutrients 


and breed of the mother, the feeding of the cow, 

and the length of the period of gestation, The 
calves from cows of the larger breeds of cattle, that is 
from large cows, are heaviest. This is the factor that 
chiefly determines the size of the calf. Calves from 
cows that are well fed, not necessarily fat, are heavier. 
When the period of gestation, or the length of time the 
calf is carried by the mother, is longer than the average, 
the weight of the calf averages greater. At the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station the calves of different breeds 
have been weighed for fifteen years. The average 
weights are as follows: 
55 pounds 


69 ._pounds 
90 pounds 


Heifers 53 pounds 
Heifers 65 pounds 
Heifers 88 pounds 


Bulls 58 pounds 
Bulls 73 pounds 
Bulls 93 pounds 

Plumb in “Types and Breeds of Farm Animals” 
states that he has weighed the calves at birth of six 
breeds and that Holstein calves are heaviest, one reach 
ingea weight of 125 pounds, 

Henry and Morrison in “Feeds and Feeding” give the 
following average weights: 


Ayrshire 
Holstein...... 


Average weight 
of dams 

867 pounds 

996 pounds 

183 pounds 


Average weight 
of calves 

55 pounds 

71 pounds 

72 pounds 

73 pounds 1216 pounds 

89 pounds 1137 pounds 

. 100 pounds 1123 pounds 


Guernsey..... 
Ayrshire 
Dairy Shorthorn 


In proportion to weight of dam as well as in actual 
weight, the Brown Swiss calves were heaviest, but a8 
only five calves of this breed were weighed the figure 
may not be a fair average for the breed. The dairy 
Shorthorn calves were lightest in proportion to weight 
of the mothers, but in actual weight were heavier thal 
the Jersey, Guernsey and Ayrshire calves. 

Eckles in “Dairy Cattle and Milk Production” gives 
the weights of calves and dams as follows: 


Average weight Average weight 
of calves of dams 


Jersey.. 53 pounds 864 pounds 
Holstein.... 87 pounds 1127 poe 
Ayrshire cesseesess 64 pounds 949 lew 
Dairy Shorthorn.... 76 pounds 1249 pounds 


Grind the Hard Small Grains for Best 
Results in Feeding 


NY of the small hard grains like wheat, rye, 5° 

ghum grains and even oats must be ground for 

feeding to get the best results. For animals that 
will eat the heads of oats or sorghums fair results may 
be obtained from feeding in that condition but to get 
the best results from any of these as grains alone | 
grinding is desirable with the possible exception of OM 
for horses. 
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All Wool 
Serge Dress 
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in price and made of 
all w serge, pleas- 
ingly suited for 
school or everyday 
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Early Fall Suggestions for Virginia 


Extension Leaders Give Hints on Important Farm Work for September 
By E. R. 


].—Harvesting Corn for Silage 


W. DRINKARD, Jr., director of 
the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station, says: “Corn for silage pur- 

poses should be harvested when the ker- 
nels are well glazed or when the shucks 
begin to turn yellow. At this stage the 
highest tonnage of green material and 
the highest amount of total nutrients are 
produced to the acre. Corn harvested 
later produces slightly less tonnage and 
Jess total nutrients to the acre; while 
corn cut earlier gives a low grade silage. 
Immature much water 
and a low amount of total nutrients. 


silage contains 

“Corn for silage should be cut fine and 
tramped well in the silo in order to pro- 
vide for good preservation of the silage 
and to fill the silo to its capacity. Finely 
cut corn packs better than that which is 
cut coarsely. There is frequently consid- 
erable loss of silage in cases where the 
silage is not properly packed, and _ this 
loss may be avoided by thorough tramp- 
ing while the silo is being filled.” 


]].—Let’s Exhibit at Our County 
Fairs 


. P. MOORE, assistant director, Ex- 
Division, says that many 
this of the year 
are becoming interested in their com- 
munity or county fair. Some few have 
saved samples of specially good crops or 
selected’ an animal for the purpose of 
making an exhibit, while many more will 
look over the exhibits and make the fol- 
lowing or similar remarks: “I have much 
better corn than that at home.” He has 
frequently heard such remarks’ while 
judging and he always tells these people 
that the county fair is their fair and is 
only as good as they make it; that if they 
have good specimens of any crop they 
should place them on exhibition and help 
make the fair better, and that if they 
have not contributed anything towards its 
success they should not criticize the ex- 
hibits of those who have. 


tension 


farmers at season 


Too many people have the attitude that 
the county fair is for the benefit of those 
who are managing it. This is not true. 
Very few, if any officers other than the 
secretary, are paid anything for their 
services. Very few fairs make any money 
and those that do usually put it back in 
improvements to buildings or grounds. 
In fact, they are fortunate when they 
break even. The fair is not a money mak- 
ing organization, the object being to put 
on exhibition the best the county 
produces in field, garden, orchard crops, 
livestock, poultry, needlework, cooking, 
canning, preserving, etc., and thereby in- 
still into others a desire to produce 
things equally as good or even better. 
feature which 

Families fre- 


There is also a social 
should not be overlooked. 
quently prepare baskets of lunch which 
they put with those of other families, 
making a regular picnic dinner of it. 
Numbers of people have only this one op- 
portunity a year of meeting. 

A fair cannot be a good one unless well 
attended. Premiums are necessary in or- 
der to bring out exhibits. Attendance is 
necessary in order to pay premiums. 


Make an exhibit and attend your county 
fair where you will meet your friends 
and neighbors. It will long be a day 
pleasantly remembered. 


III.—Spray for Mites 
RS. A. F. Treakle, 


try husbandman, “Probably 
the most troublesome parasite that the 
poultryman has to contend with is the 
mite. It lives in the cracks and crannies 
of the house, leaving its hiding place at 
night to feast on the blood of the sleeping 
fowl. It is quite evident therefore that 
the house, roosts and nests must be care- 
fully sprayed at frequent intervals, or the 
productiveness of the flock will be mate- 


assistant to poul- 


Says: 


aA » mi 


“For ordinary use about as effective a 
spray as can be applied is a mixture of 
kerosene and crude carbolic acid—a pint 
of the crude carbolic acid to every five 
gallons of kerosene. If there is the slight- 
est hint of disease, the proportion of car- 
bolic acid should be increased—a pint of 
the acid to one gallon of kerosene. 

“This can be applied best by using a 
spray pump, but it can be done very effec- 
tively with a paint brush, 

“It will certainly pay the poultry raiser 
to look aiter the comfort of his flock, and 
a clean house is of prime importance in 
making the flock contented and profitable.” 


IV.—Sixteen Good Dairy Points 
W. HOLDAWAY, dairy husband- 


“we should pass on 
hear and 


man, believes that 
the good things that we see, 
read, so that as many others as possible 
may reap the benefits of them.” 
The Mississippi Agricultural College 
has published a list of 14 points to be re- 
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its. They expect to be milked and handled 


the same every day. (14). Milkers should 
not be changed except when absolutely 
necessary. (15). That a good wmilker 
should milk eight cows per hour, (16). 
That one good man should be able to do 


all the work for 15 cows when the prod- 
uct is sold at a nearby point. 

These are all good points. ink about 
them and they will suggest other 


points 


equally good. 


V.—Seed Small Grains at the Right 
Time 

‘'THE importance of timely seeding has 

been well shown by the results se- 
cured by the Agronomy Department of 
the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station,” says T. K. Wolfe, associate 
agronomist. “The tests conducted at 
Blacksburg show.that for the main small 
grain crops of Virginia the time of seed- 
ing is well worth consideration. In the 
case of wheat, the yield from seeding on 
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membered by dairymen, to which have 
heen added a few more in each section 
which seem to be worth remembering. 

Raising.—1. That good milk cows are 
well developed heifers. (2) That it is 
wasteful to feed milk to scrub bull calves. 

Feeding.—3. That a good cow has an 
enormous stomach which must be kept 
iull for best results. (4) Therefore, she 
needs large quantities of suitable rough 
feeds, and that this feed must be grown 
at home. (5). That should be fed 
grain according to the amount and rich- 
ness of the milk. (6). That the grain 
ration must be suitable for milk produc- 
tion. (7). That it is possible to feed too 
much as well as too little grain. 


she 


Breeding —8. That a prepotent pure- 
bred sire from a line of heavy producing 
ancestors is the biggest factor in making 
a prontable herd, (9). That a scrub bull, 
grade or purebred, will soon produce a 
herd of scrub and will put the 
owner out of business. 


cows 


Recording.—10. That it is more impor- 
tant to have a few good cows and no poor 
ones, than some good and some poor pro- 
ducers. (11). That systematic ‘cow test 
association records get the information 
needed. Other systems generally fail. 

Management.—12. That cows handled 
gently give more milk. (13). That cows 


have habits and are regular in these hab-. 


Birr 





September 15 was 15 bushels per acre; 
on September 30, 20 bushels; October 15, 
17 bushels; and October 30, 10 bushels. 
These results indicate that wheat should 
be seeded west of the Blue Ridge between 
October 1 and 15 on the average. An in- 
teresting point of the experiment was that 
in one year in which the Hessian fly in- 
jury was especially severe, thet the wheat 
seeded on September 15 was injured 68 
per cent by the Hessian fly, that seeded 
on September 30 and on October 15 was 
injured 50 per cent, while that seeded on 
October 30 was injured only 30 per cent. 
However, the yield as well as the Hessian 
fly injury over a period of years has to 
be taken into consideration and even 
though the late seedings prevent the in- 
jury of Hessian fly, seedings made too 
late reduce the vield to a large degree. 
“In case of oats, seedings made on Sep- 
tember 15 gave a vield of 31 bushels to 
the acre, on September 30, 28 bushels, 
on October 15, 15 bushels and on October 
30, 3 bushels. Winter oats are very sus- 
ceptible to cold injury and they must be 
seeded early if the crop is to be success- 
ful. Our experience has been that win- 
ter oats when seeded at the proper time, 
are much more profitable than spring 
oats when a period of years is considered. 
Our tests indicate that oats should be 
seeded from September 1 to September 
15, 
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“In the case of barley the vieid Sep- 
tember 15 was 15 bushels per acre, Sép- 
tember 30, 20 bushels, October 
bushels, and on October 30, 1h P 
Our tests indicate that barley s ( 
secded between September 15 ; Se 
tember 30. In this connection it js m- 
portant to note that the use of bark 
prolong the seeding period in the It 
is also important to note that barley 
matures earlier than wheat and . 

vay the harvest period is also lengthened 


when both barley and wheat are gr 

“Rye seems to be less affected by th 
time of 
small grain crops. 
portant*when it is necessary to seed grains 
when the seeding of the grain 


seeding than any of the other 
This is especially im- 


early, or 
crop is delayed. In other words, in case 
it'is necessary to delay the fall seeding it 
may be advisable to substitute rye for 
wheat or some of the other small grains, 
The yield of grain from rye seeded 


September 15 was 16 bushels t 4 
September 30, 18 bushels, October 15, 19 
bushels and on October 30, 17 bushels. It 
should t 


1, however, tl 
when rye is to be grazed that it should be 


be rememberec 


seeded somewhat earlier than for grain. 
Our tests indicate that when the crop is 
to be pastured it should be seeded two 
weeks earlier than if the crop is to be 


used ior grain production. 

“However, these dates of seeding are 
probably earlier than the best dates 
Middle and Tidewater Vi 2 
from 10 to 15 days later are likely to give 
better results east of the Blue Ridge 
mountains.” 


VI.—Mice Injury in the Orchard 





. S. RALSTON, horticulturist, says: 

“Pine and meadow mice are responsi- 
ble for the loss or injury of a isider 
able number of fruit trees in Virginia 
each year. The rodents feed upon the 
roots, or girdle the large roots on the 
crown of the tree. 

“Much injury of this nature has occur- 
red the past year. In fact, the injury 


is much greater than is commonly known. 
One orchard visited recently showed that 
at least 10 per cent of the trees suffered 
from mice injury. No doubt other tr 
injured to a lesser degree by the loss of 
small roots at a distance from 1] 
of the tree, were in the orchz 


ees 





crown 








“Two general classes of mice cause this 
injury. They are known as meadow mice 
and pine mice. The former feeds 
ground, making runs through grass an 
veeds through which they travel. The 
injury charged to them is the girdling of 
the trees at the ground level and slightly 
On the other hand, the 1 
Tl ev cat the 





abe ve 


above. 
live largely under ground. 


small roots of the trees and: girdle the 
bark from the larger roots and about the 
crown of the tree. The injury from the 
latter is more serious, since it is harder 
to treat the injured parts. 

“Fortunately the pine mouse iceds to 
some extent above ground and thus, like 
the meadow mouse, it can be poisoned 
by placing suitable poison bait in an €s 


pecially constructed trap under the tree. 


The use of poison bait in this trap or com 
tainer seems to be rapidly replacing the 
method of dropping bait in the runways 


It is more effective, since the poisoned 
bait can be kept effective indefinite] 
“The last decade of orchard work in i 
cates that no orchard is safe irom tl 
tack of these rodents, more especially 
the orchard contains some grass or othe 
The only safe method is to keep 





growth. 








the poisoned bait where the mice ca! ieed 
on it. Most of the injury is done during 
the dormant season, but occasionally ir 
jury occurs in the summer time. The 
poison certainly should be in place by the 


first of November, Instructions for por 
soning can be obtained from the Biclog* 
cal Survey, United States Department ol 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or irom 
the State Agricultural College, Black 4 
burg, Virginia.” e 
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Canning Powders Not Neces- 
sary and May Be Harmful 
“ = 


BAN NING 
prevent or 





are 
retard the growth of 
which 


powders supposed ) 


(bacteria) cause canned 


ganisms ant 
fruit ind vegetables to spoil. and th 
are presumed to be harmless : 
health. The essential substance of most 
such powders is boric acid, to which 
usually added a little sodium chloride 
(table salt) and sometimes a bit of benzo 


acid. 
The necessity for the use of canning 
M any 


1 
the 


powders has oiten been denied. 
housewives have found that heat is 
only requisite in putting up canned goods 
In order to estimate the real value of can- 
ning powders of the boric acid type, the 

United States Department of Agriculture 

has conducted a number of experiments 

which are reported in Circular 237. 

Tests were made by growing organisms 
which are known to cause canned fruit to 
spoil in the presence of the canning pow- | 
der in the strength recommended by the 
The results\showed that 


et. 


manufacturer. 
the canning powder did not have any 
fect on the growth of Bacillus sporogenes 


which -is perhaps the chief cause of 
spoilage in canned fruits, nor on 
the growth of Bacillus botulinus, the 
chief cause of food poisoning. Tests 
were also made in canning foods with and 
without the powders, and food canned 
without the powders was found to keep 


just as well as food canned with powders. | 
ther 


The use of canning powders is, there- } 
. i 
fore, unnecessary and wasteful. 





Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What To Do in September 


ATCH closely all stored combs and 
fumigate for the wax moth it 
sary. The moth can be kept out of the | 
combs by stacking them in supers and 
covering tightly with a shallow pan con- 
taining crystals of paradichlorobenzene | 
in the bottom super. 











neces- 


Remove all grass and trash from the 
bee yard to avoid accidental fires. 

Be sure that any frames of honey re- 
moved at this time for the table for 
sale, do not contain bitter-weed honey. 
If the low from this has not begun in 
your section, watch closely and remove 


yr 


your surplus before it is tainted All 
honey from this source can be used as 
winter stores for the bees. | 

This is a good time to divide, in- | 
crease is desired, and if the colony is | 
very strong. Proceed as follows: Pro- 
vide another hive body complete with 


bottom board and top, and with frames 
of comb: if comb is not available, have | 
the frames contain full sheets of founda- 
tion. Set this hive to one side of the old 
One, and remove to it half frames 
from the original colony, selecting the 
Ones containing the most sealed brood, 
and replacing them with a corresponding 
humber of the combs from the 
new | Do not shake the bees from 
thus transterred, and be sure 


the 


ot 


empty 


the C ymbs 








that the old queen is taken with them. 
After the transfer of comb and bees is 
Made, remove the new colony to another 
Part of the vard, and then introduce a | 
hew queen in the old colony. 


Tr . bed . ‘ 
4f increase is not desired, and a con- 
Siderable | 
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PRODUCTS 


for the Home 

Texaco “Crystallite” 
Kerosene 

Texaco Liquid Wax 


Texaco Home 
Lubricant 





TS 


Texaco Texwax 


for the Farm 


Texaco Rooting 


Texaco Thuban 
Compound 


Texaco Tractoil 

Texaco Axle Grease 
Texaco Harness Oil 
Texaco Separator Oil 








Texaco Lubricants 
for:— 


Gas Engines 

Wind Mills and 

Other Machinery 
Texaco Cup Grease 
Texaco Motor Oil 


Texaco Gasoline 
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“\ This is a wise move 


TEXACO Roofing may cost just a little more per 
roll—but a few cents added to the price you pay means 
many vears added to the life of the roof. 


And that is worth real money. 


It is a wise move to buy TEXACO. Then you’ll 
have a thoroughly weather-proof roof, and a lasting 
roof, that will protect everything under it for years. 


TEXACO Roofing is made of the finest roofing felt 
and perfectly tempered TEXACO Bitumen 99% pure. 
Every roll is the same—rain-proof, sun-proof, and 
vermin-proof. 


With each roll of TEXACO Roofing, containing 
108 sq. ft., you get an ample supply of special galvan- 
ized nails and a fu// quart of asphaltic cement for the 
laps—more than usually supplied. 


The simple printed instructions enable anyone who 
can read and handle a hammer to lay a perfect roof. 

Ask for TEXACO Roofing, ready to lay, prepared 
to stay, and look for the red star and green “T”’ on 
every roll. 


Texaco Roofing, ‘‘Ready to lay—prepared to stay’’ 
THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
TEX ACO Petroleum Products 


General Offices: Houston, Texas Offices in Principal Cities 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 












“i Saved 19%c a Rod,” 
says L. R. Ramsey, Mar- 


ET IT FROM THE 
’ shall, N. C. You, too, can 


ACTORY DIRECT 


Lowest Factory Prices. 
AY THE FREIGHT. 


WE P. 
Write today fo Tee 100-page 


s Catalog of Farm, Poultry and wo 
Fence, Gates, Posts and Barbed Wire. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND 



























showing LOWES 
prices on quality 












DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 
Famous Peerless Line of Fence, Farm 
r, Gates, Roofing, Paints NOW sold direct 
} from Factory at 40% lower prices. 
LESS WIRE & FENCE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 



























honey flow continues, provide 

Rew supers as often as needed, else the | § 
Mectar will be stored below and the | MM 
queen crowded for egg-laying room. A 
large number of as young bees as possi- | § 
ble are desirable for the colony to pass | 
the winter in good condition. Allow 
aout 31) pounds of honey per colony for | 
Winter stores. oi i 

Requeening might well be done at this | 


Southern United States, a | 


an 18 months, and it is probably better | 
squeen eve ry 12 1 onth 














1 Cents a rod fora %6-in. 

Hog Fence, Freight 

2 Prepaid in Ill. and fad. 
8c in Iowa and only slightly ¥ 
more in other states for freight. 
From Factory to User Direct. 
Retina WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 

tae Write for free catalog now 


=» . 
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save by buying direct at | 




















Carefully consider the following jacts: A year’s supply of 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Genuiue very dermotor 4 
Self-oiling Windmill, with every moving part p 

fully and constantly oiled. 

The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 8 years 
of wonderful success, It is not an experiment. 
The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed 
gear case. They are always flooded with oil and are protected 
from dust and sleet. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is 
always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

You do not have to try an experiment to get a windmill which 
will run a year with oneoiling, The Auto-oiled Aermotor is a tried 
and perfected machine. Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us 
to produce economically and accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the 
benefit from quantity production. The Auto-oiled Aerm tor is so thoroughly oiled 
that it runs in the lightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested 


than any other piece of machinery on the farm, The Aermotor is made by a responsible company 
which has been specializing in steel windmills for more than 30 years. 
Dalla: 


For full infor- AERMOTOR co. oe nl _— 








Des Moines 
Oakland 




















mction write 
‘ have a good reputation for 
Advertised Products quality, They cost no more, 
often less, than the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
good, Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 










A Leveli-Running 
Plow 


The share of this plow is 
chilled on the under side of 
cutting edge and point as well 
as on the upper side, and the 
landside has an extra deep 
chill on the heel, where the 
wear is greatest—a level run- 
ning base is maintained even 
after lots of service, making an 
easy running plow. 

John Deere 

SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW 


John Deere-Syracuse Chilled 
plows, 1461 series, are especial- 
ly adapted for gritty, gravelly 
soil. The sloping landside pre- 
vents furrow wall from break- 
ing or caving in; moldboard 
has sufficient curve to pulver- 
ize in stubble land. These 
plows also work equally well 
in loam, and turn sod perfectly. 
Rib on landside holds plow to 
its work. 

Steel beams, guaranteed 
not to bend or break. 

Syracuse bottom parts are 
noted for perfect fit—extras 
make plow as good as new. 

Sold by John Deere dealers. 


Write today for folder describing 
iT . Address John Deere, 
Wolind, , and ask for booklet 


. “?- 














Free Booklets on 
- 
Farm Sanitation 
telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and describing 
in detail the use of 
ESOP) y 
(STANDARDIZED) 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
Farm Sanitation. 
Hog Diseases. 
Care of Poultry. 
No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages is 
sold at all drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 








DETROIT, MICH. 





DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS 


AGOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


fn the house and farm buildings 
fe @ necessity to man and live- 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
installing a Davis Cypress Tank 
on a stecl tower 

A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel 
tank, Costs lese and lasts longer. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for all purposes. 

Davis Cypress Tanks are built 
te order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send 
you an estimate of how little « 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 
900 Laure Street 
Palathe Florida 
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MAIL ADVERTISING COPY 
TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell 
that farmers ought to buy should adver- 
tise in The Progressive Farmer. Our 
guarantee back of your advertisement 
helps to bring buyers. Write us for 
rates, enclosing references. 

Don’t get your copy to us one 
day and expect to see it in print 
) the next. 

To insure insertion, always mail your 
copy and order two wecks before the 
date you wish your advertisement to 
appear. 
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The Proovessive Farmep 


Farm and Community Suggestions 


Exceedingly Small Carry-over 
of Cotton 


HE carry-over of American cotton is 

estimated by speculators to be about 
2,500,000 bales. If we deduct from this 
the padding which is always given the 
carry-over by the commercial imterests, 
say 500,000 to 750,000 bales, we will have 
about the right nt of American 
cotton carried over 


imou 


Already the amount available for the 
year 1923-24 is being calculated as the 
the crop of 1923 plus this padded carry- 
over of 2,500,000 bales, and we are told 
that there probably will be 14,000,000 
bales of American cotton available for 
the year. Of course, if we estimate the 
1923 crop as 11,500,000 bales and the 
carry-over as 2,500,000 bales, there will 
be 14,000,000 bales available, but not for 
the year 1923-24. Instead of this amount 
of cotton being available for the year, 
it is for the next 15 months. The carry- 
over July 31, 1924, must come from this 
supposed total of 14,000,000 bales. A 
carry-over July 31, 1924, of 1,500,000 
bales will leave less cotton for use dur- 
ing the next year than was used during 
either of the 1921-22 or 1922-23. 
In view of these facts, any farmer who 
dumps his 1923 crop on the market at 
the present prices deserves no pity un- 
less he is forced to sell. If the bear 
forces succeed in holding down the 
prices and inducing the producers to sell 
their cotton during the first three months 
of the season, they will have accom- 
plished their purpose again, but they 
will also thereby make conditions favor- 
able again for the codperative marketing 
associations ; for with a short supply, as 
will most certainly exist, and a lower 
price than justified early in the season 
because of a glutted market, these con- 
ditions simply mean a rising price dur- 
ing which the codperatives market most 
of their cotton. 


Codling Moth Control 


HE Virginia Spray Service has just 

sent out instructions recommending that 
a tinal spray be applied for the control of 
the third brood of the codling moth. For 
many years it was thought that there were 
only two- broods of codling moth an- 
nually in the South. However, careful 
research work, done by the Agricultural 
College of Virginia, demonstrated that 
three broods are in existence. The re- 
search workers, located at various places 
in Virginia, determined the time when the 
larvae of the moth are ready to enter the 
apple and thus they secured information 
which permits the determination of the 


years 





proper time to spray to control each 
brood. For instance, August 17 was given 
as the time to apply a spray to control the 
third brood. Bordeaux mixture was rec- 
ommended in con) with lead ar- 
senate in order that diseases might be 
controlled, as codling moth 
and other chewing inse attack 
the iruit at this season. 


unction 


we ll as tl ¢ 
which 


The information oi the Virginia Spray 
Service illustrates how much closer the 
farmers and the Agricultural Colleges are 
working to solve the agricultural prob- 
lems. It also illustrates how the Experi- 
ment Station, Crop Pest Commission, Ex- 
tension Division and fruit growers’ or- 
ganizations can all coOperate to give the 
individual farmer the almost daily help 


that he needs. E. R. PRICE. 





Stage to Cut Silage 


ORE mistakes are made in cutting 

silage corn too early than too late. 

The yellowing of the fodder or the shuck 
is not always a uniform guide. 

It is more difficult to decide when the 
best period of maturity is reached in dry 
than in wet weather. Corn leaves may 
be fired to the ear and yet the grain be too 
green to make the best silage. On the 
other hand, the bottom leaves may be 
green and the grain just ready for the 
silo. - This occurs in very wet seasons. 

The first thing to go by is the grain. 
When the grains in dent corn become 
dented, then the starchy parts of the 
grain have matured—the grain is drying 
out. This is the time to cut corn for 
silage, as a general rule and it is, as a 
rule, indicated by the yellowing of the 
shuck. 

Better silage will be made and it will 
keep better if the corn is cut over-ripe, 
than if cut under-ripe. When cut over- 
ripe,. then water should be added in the 
blower. Remember that the secret of 
keeping silage after it has been cut and 
blown into the silo is to keep air from it. 
To do this, (1) have the silo air-tight. (2) 
pack the silage tight and (3) be sure that 
every piece of silage is chuck full of 
water. 


a the Boll Weevil Hit 
South Carolina 


STUDY of cotton production figures 

in South Carolina counties during the 
past three years is interesting, showing 
as it does the tremendous drop in cotton 
production because of the boll weevil. 
Below is a list of 15 important cotton 
counties in the state, with their cotton 
production in 1920, before the weevil had 





11—School Room Work for Club Members 
and Others. 

3i—Home Canning. 

37—Rural School Buildings. 

40—Swine Husbandry. 

41—Marketing Farm Timber in 
Carolina. 

42—Home Gardening in South Carolina. 


South 


17—Orchard Spraying. 

20—Bull Associations for South Carolina. 

21i—Wire Fence Construction. 

%—Codperative Marketing of Farms Prod- 
ucts. 

29—Coéperation for Selling. 

3—Culling: How to Eliminate the Slacker 
Hen. 


4—Sweet Potato: Seed Selection. 

12—Forage- Crops for Hogs in South Car- 
olina. 

14—Marketing South Carolina Hogs. 


Write very plainly. 
Post Office.... 


in the above list. Yours very truly. 





Valuable Bulletins Free to South Carolina Readers 


OLLOWING is a list of South Carolina Extension circulars, bulletins, etc., 
that will help progressive South Carolina farmers this month and nest: 


BULLETINS 


CIRCULARS 


INFORMATION CARDS 


In order to get such of the above free circulars, bulletins, etc., as you wish, 
all you have to do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those you need 
most (not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following, and 
mail to Agricultural Editor, State Extension Service, Clemson College, S. C. 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement in. The Progressive Farmer, I will 
thank you to send me the Bulletins, Cireulars, ete., I have checked with «un & 
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51—Soil Improvement and Economic Crop 
Production. 

18—Gathering Cream Plants. 

2i—Creosoting Fence Posts, 

206—Products and Utilization of Musca- 
dine Grapes. 

213—Rations for Weanling Pigs. 


31—County Organization. 

32—Better Pastures for South Carolina. 

3—Policy for Developing the Sweet Po- 
tato Industry in South Carolina. 

38—Testing Dairy Products. 

41—Grades for Sweet Potatoes. 

45—Grades for Barreled Apples. 


19—The Home Orchard in South Carolina, 
24—Harvesting, Handling, and Curing 
Sweet Potatoes. 
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reached them in full force, and in 1922. 
when the weevil was very destructive. 
The figures are from the United States 
Census Bureau. 

Bales ¢ 

1922 
...8 602 

3,668 

. 4,138 

11,983 

1,975 

5,927 

6,927 

6,534 

6,404 


County 
Berkeley 
Calhoun 
Clarendon 
Darlington.. 
Dorchester 
Edgefield 
Fairfield 
Florence 
Greenwood 
Horry. 
Lexington 
McCormick 
Orangeburg 
Sumter. : - 
Williamsburg 


35.945 
16,41¢ 
98,728 
63,245 
35,153 
380,294 
The above counties, lying mostly in 
the Coastal Plain section of the state, 
show a loss, in two years, of about 85 per 
cent in production. 
B. L. MOSS. 





Co-operative Tobacco Grow- 
ers Pleased With Prices 


HE South Carolina tobacco markets 

have now been open about four weeks, 
the codperative houses opening a week 
earlier than the auction warehouses. 


Last week in Eastern North Carolina 
the codperative warehouses opened and 
the auction warehouses opened Tuesday, 
August 28. 


The Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative As- 
sociation is making much more liberal ad- 
vances this year than last. Banking and 
financial institutions have become con- 
vinced of the soundness of codperative 
marketing and are willing to advance 
more than formerly. The result is that 
greatly increased quantities of tobacco 
are reported. In South Carolina several 
times as much tobacco has been delivered 
as at the same date last year. Prices of 
the best grades on the South Carolina 
markets are about the same as last, year, 
and prices of the poorer grades decidedly 
better than then. 


The iollowing table shows the number 
of cents per pound advanced on each 
grade of tobacco on the North Carolina 
and South Carolina coGperative ware- 
houses this season :— 
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"THERE is no other paper that could take 
the place of yours in our home. I have 
found satisfaction with all dealings with you! 
paper. I can never tell my neighbors enough 
good for them to realize the facts until they 
borrow my paper. Then nine out of ten sub- 
scribe so they will have one of their OWS 
Mrs. J. W. D, Webster County, Miss ii 
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Orchard and Garden 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Orchard Notes 


a it costs something to 
carefully spray, prune and fertilize 
the Home orchard, but it pays. Look 
ground and see who had good fruit this 
summer. Wasn't it 
those who gave the 
trees the right atten- 
tion in the way of 
spraying, cultivating 
and fertilizing? 
* * * 
Pruning and spray- 
ing are important 
things to do in any 
orchard, but these 
will not take the place of plant food. The 
trees must be fed. If weeds and grass 
are allowed to grow in the orchard, these 
will take much of the plant food and 
moisture that the trees should have. Even 
at this late date, remove weeds and grass 
if in the orchard. 
o 7. . 





MR. NIVEN 


We have visited many apple orchards 
in the upper part of the South during the 
past few weeks and find vetch a favorite 
winter cover crop. Better try it in the 
home orchard this winter, sowing in Oc- 
tober at the rate of 20 to 25 pounds per 
acre. It can be sowed as late as Novem- 
ber or early December. It should be 
turned under by March 15 to late April, 
depending on location, weather condi- 
tions, etc. 

* * + 

The Alabama Station says that a crop 
of vetch that will produce a ton of hay to 
the acre contains nitrogen equal to 400 
pounds of nitrate of soda. This means 
$12 to $15 worth of nitrogen to the acre, 
saying nothing of the humus added. 

* x - 

Let us say again, get after the peach 
tree borer with paradichlorobenzene, One 
can absolutely control this pest by using 
this product. It is comparatively inexpen- 
sive, can be applied with little or no trou- 
ble and is almost 100 per cent effective. 
Complete information will appear in an 
early issue telling how and when to apply 
this material. 


Garden Notes 


N PLANTING the fall garden, seed 

should be put a little deeper in the 
ground than for spring planting. They 
should be put down deep enough to give 
asupply of moisture, which is usually less 
abundant in fall than spring. : 

* * * 

_ Make a late planting of turnips, espec- 
tally in the middle and lower part of the 
South. Control turnip lice with tobacco 
dust 1° nicotine sulphate. By thoroughly 
lusting or spraying this pest can be al- 


most entirely controlled. 
* * &* 

7). fol ; 
fie fall garden should be made quite 
rich in order to produce best results. A 
ton of high grade commercial fertilizer 


per acre is not one bit too much, 
use as much as two tons to advantage 
Carefully fertilize the fall garden with 
high grade commercial fertilizer. This 
should be used in addition to any reason- 
able amount of well rotted stable manure 
that may be available. 
* » * 

In preparing the ground for the fall 
garden, remove all weeds, trash, sticks, 
etc., that may be on the ground, 
plowing, harrow and reharrow, until the 


Thor- 


soil is in a fine seedbed condition. 


\fter 


Many 


ough preparation is half the crop at any | 


time, but especially when preparing for 
fall vegetables. 
7 * » 

Any vegetable must have the proper 
space in which to grow in order to pro- 
duce a good crop, and the turnip is no ex- 
ception to this rule. After the turnip 
plants are big enough to be well estab- 
lished, thin out to one plant to each three 
or four inches. 


Home Ground Notes 


UMMER and early fall are usually | 


hard on 
green plants. Evergreens do 
a moist soil. If therefore the 
allowed to dry out and become 
one is in danger of losing them. 
them well watered and mulched around 
the roots, using stable manure, 
straw, or anything of the kind. 

: se. a 


best in 


soil is 
Keep 


grass, 


shrubbery, especially ever- | 


hard, | 


It is a very easy matter to kill a tree 


by piling a lot of soil around it. Often 
when one grades a place to build a house 
or levels up the home grounds, a foot or 
more of soil is piled around the trees. 
This is a mistake, and will almost invari- 
ably result in the death of the trees. 
Where grading is done, put some kind of 
an enclosure around the trees so as to 
keep the soil off them. One can wall up 
with brick, cement, rock, etc., and leave a 
space of several inches around the trees 
and keep them from dying. 
* a ” 

A couple of teaspoonfuls of castor oil 
or olive oil given occasionally to potted 
plants will do them much good. These 
oils contain considerable plant food and 
give the plant a much better color. Try 
it, and see how the plants will thrive. 

~ * * 

Trim up the edges of the walk with a 
sharp hoe, shovel or other convenient im- 
plement. Cut off the sprigs of grass that 
have been allowed to run out into the 
walk. It is remarkable how much a little 
work of this kind will improve the looks 
of the grounds. 

x * * 


Carefully go over the flower bods 
clumps of-shrubbery and other places and 
destroy all and that may: 
have been allowed to grow during the lat 
ter part of the summer. If left alone, 
they will produce seed which will cause 
trouble next 


weeds grass 


season. 








average man who lives in town, if 
is worth a sou, rounds up his lot 
eds it down as all his neighbors do. 
ay have only ground enough for one 
iall plot of green, but he won't leave it 
wild _and rough, uneven, raw and mean. 

18 tront yard and his back as well adds 
color to his place, and when he purposes 
to sell he need not hide his face. The 
man in town who raises weeds and un- 










mown plots of hay is told to buy some 
‘over seeds or pack and move away. Now 


Fixing Up a Yard—,. Edw Tufte 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


we good fellows on the farms, too often, it 
appears, are apt to leave external charms 
too sadly in arrears Wejre apt to say. 
“The rush of life is so dihg-busted hard 
that neither I nor yet my wife have time 
to fix a yard. The task of caring for the 
sheep, the turkey hens and grain, leaves 
scarcely time to eat and sleep to rest the 
form and brain. A yard with slgek and 
laundered look and hair-cut every day is 
all right in a picture book, but where’s the 
time, I say?”’ I realize the speed of time, 
I'm conscious every day I must not let a 
single dime slip past and roll away, yet 
Father Time may feed the gas with all his 
might and main and I may have a mighty } 
mass of chickens, pigs, and grain, but I'm 
right here to tell the world no town or 
city guy will see my yard with weeds un- 
furled when he is passing by. He has 
a tiny rood of ground while I have ample 
space, I will not have him look aound and 
say, “A mussy place!’’ I'll never have 
him groan and sigh, “No country life in 
mine!” I aim to make him shout, “Oh 
my, that farmer has it fine!” 
i 
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Do It Right 
and Be Done With 


What buildings are you going to roof this Fall — your barn, 
chicken house, implement shed? No matter what the job is, do it 
right. You know it doesn’t pay to lay make-shift roofings. Put 
down a roof that will give lasting, weathertight protection to your 
buildings—a roof of Barrett Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roll Roofing. 


It— 


Thousands of American farmers know the lasting strength of this 
sturdy roofing—have found that it pays to be sure that the Barrett 
Labelis on the roofing they buy. For this label has a definite meaning. 


It stands for the more than 70 inspections that Barrett Smooth- 
Surfaced Roofing must pass before it leaves a Barrett factory. In- 
spections to make sure that the tough, heavy felt base is free from 
the tiniest flaw. Inspections by Barrett Chemists to see that the 
everlasting waterproofing compound with which the felt is impreg- 
nated, and then heavily coated, is up to the Barrett standard—con- 
stant inspections of every detail of the manufacturing process. 


The result is a roofing that you can lay and forget. Fire-resistant, 
easy and economical to lay, it is giving enduring, weather-tight 
protection to thousands of farm buildings in all parts of the country. 


Pay a visit to the nearest Barrett dealer, a man you can depend 
on for sound knowledge of roofing. Ask him to show you Barrett 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. Meanwhile, write for the “ Barrett 
Handbook for Home-Owners and the Farmer,” a manual of money- 
saving information about Barrett Products. A post card brings it 


by return mail. 






ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and 
service are handsome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is 
mineral - surfaced in beautiful! 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fre and never needs painting. 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
felt thoroughly waterproofed. Be- 
cause of this extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these shingles can be 
laid right over the old roof—a big 
saving on reroofing jobs. Size 8 x 
12% inches. Are laid easily and 
without waste, 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
or blue-black. Base of best grade 


The 


40 Rector Street 





roofing-felt, These shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, fire-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 1234 inches 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll rootings. Made of best 
grade roofing -felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade water- 
proofing material. Under surface 
is protected by rot-proof seal- 
back. Tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
A beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green, or blue-black. Has rot- 


Ask your dealer or write us 


Company <i> 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec, Ganada 


proof seal-back. Nails and 
cement in each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, cottages, garages, 
and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Two sizes—10 inches and 
12% inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12 %-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
two-ply roof. 

Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
The latest in strip shingles. 

Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or 
blue-black. Afford novel designs 
by interchanging red strips with 
green, or red strips with blue-black. 


New York City 
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AMOUS for its 
perfect baking 
oven—tested by 
twenty-five years of 
constant service. 


Write for our illustrated catalog 
and name of dealer near you. 











NASHVILLE 





ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TENNESSEE 
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DOES YOUR SCHOOL NEED MONEY? 
DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED MONEY? 
DOES YOUR SOCIETY NEED MONEY? 


If you are interested in raising money for your School, Church, or any 


The Progressive Farmep 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Wants a Lawn in the Upper 
Coastal Plain 


HE jawn m front of my new home 

is 300 by 140 feet and is well set in 
Bermuda grass. What can I sow to have 
lawn m The top soil 
with a med- 
beneath - 


a ores venter” 


is sand 


make 
and 
ton of 


First 
set dbe d 
least a 


ground 


a good 
apply at 
fine ly 
limestone or 
its equivalent. Fer- 
tilize with a mixture 
made 600 
pounds of acid phos 
phate, 300 pounds of 


from 


PROF. NEWMAN 
and 100 pounds of mu 
the 
30 pounds of 


nitrate of soda, 


riate of potash. Grade surface as 


you want it to be. Sow 
herd’s grass, 10 pounds each of peren- 
grass and 


White 


and as 


nial rye creeping bent, and five 
Dutch clover af- 


seedbed can 


pounds oi SOW 


ter a rain soon as the 


be gotten m good snape, 


Wants Quick Growth of 
Cabbage 


5 000 plants and 


100 


cavvade 


Febru: 
Fulghu 


your 


seed and sow in late 
early March, Get 
of best quality grown im 


the country. Then your < 


Oat 


some 


Save seed 


5 


part of the field 


Sassafras Posts Are Good 
Posts 


from the best 


= 
pr 
Yes. I prefer them to any ki: 


They last l 


well and 
locust or soft ike 
thoroughly seasoned 


+h 


the ground, mak 


Buckwheat Reseeding Itself 


] PLOWED my buckw 
middle of August and have 
Will this bl 

p bees.” 


aown 


stand 
/ k ec 


volunteer 


and a good crop to be disk« 
wheat or rye about the time of t 


killing f 


A Good Pasture Gras: 


me the 


Local Organization, let us assist you in your efforts. ‘i > mistake of name of 


came “up 


ng only 
WE CAN MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU! ound fertili want them to ( d grass. It 
For particulars, Address , tat rESStNG 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





























Cows dried off now 
for freshening 
should be fed a 
daily ration of at 
least four to eix 
pounds of Larro. 


Just Like a Million Other 
Bags of Larro 


Every sackful of Larro is exactly 
the same. The Larro you feed to- 
day is just like the Larro you'll feed 
a year from now —just like the 
Larro in a million other sacks. 


Larro results are as uniform as Larro 
quality. And like Larro quality, the 
results are guaranteed. Larro satis- 
fies you or you get your money back. 


There are no fillers in Larro. Weed 
seeds, oat hulls, oat clippings and all 
other fillers are absolutely barred. 


Each Larro ingredient is separately 
processed and standardized before 


The Larrowe Milling Company — Detroit, Michigan 








Look forthe feed 
ing anstructions 
in every sack 


mixing. Every pound of finished 
Larro passes over electro-magnets, 
safeguarding the cow against the 
danger of nails and wire in feed. 


Larro is made by specialists whose 
sole work is to make this one brand 
of dairy feed. Its results and uni- 
formity are being constantlychecked 
at the Larro Research Farm. 


Feed Larro and make a greater 
profit from your cows. For many 
years Larro has been the year-round 
ration for thousands of feeders. Let 
us tell you what they say. 





FREE ; ‘Preparing Cows 
for Winter” is the 
title of an article that will 
appear in the September 
issue of The Larro Dairy- 
man. If you are not re- 
ceiving this excellent, free 
magazine for cow-owners, 
fill out and mail this cou- 

now, or take it to your 

dealer. 


Gentlemen: 





The Larrowe Milling Company 
rrowe 


I am now feeding eee 
out cost, your maguine-*Ehe Larro Dairyman’”’. 


Town.... 


idg.p Detroit, Mich. 


cows and I want to receive, with- 

















200 
100 pounds 
| at once, 
otter 
1OOSE 
of nitrate 


200 pounds 


’ 
oF vorms 


The Radish Is a Quick 


Cropper 


chance 
be- 


ved 


food 
as 
old myury 


serious ¢ 


tber. They may be 


SOW 
s or broadcast on six-foot 
hould be made to.grow 
they may be 
rich lo: m 


m or sand: 


erisp 


Wants Fresh Beets in Winter 


+ P } - } j 
| 4 ido iaie |i w ‘ focal 


, 


On h land, hea rtilized, 
gyptian and Detroit Dark 
to five pounds of seed 
drill. 
each of these 
and fertilized them at the rate 
1.0 pounds of 8-4-4 fertilizer 
When I thin them I will apply 
soda at the rate of about 250 
; 


per acre 4 fresh ten 


( rosby’s 


Thin t« inches in the 


just sowed a TOW 


acre. Tour 
> kn ds 
about 
r acre 
nitrate o1 
will have 
the winter 
The Egyptian will come 
Detroit ta 


pounds 


through and 


beets al! 


der 
early sprmeg 


d the 
Burt Oat Not Best For Fal! 
Sowing 


some 


first ar st longest 


Burt oat seed 
jor 


4AVED good 


but am told they are not good 


| sowmyg. 
Phe Burt or 90-Day oat is a spring oat. 
Fulghum, Appler, or Red Rustproof ar 
better for fall sowimg. The Fulghum 
does especially well m your county, 
(Marlboro, S. C.), and nearby countic 

im both the Carolinas. Saye your Buri 


a 


Se ae 


Is Barley or Rye Better 


Grazing ? 


Cows That Eat the Mos: 
the Best 


peciall 
months and a! 
this peri 
growth is made. 


as in 


stunted cows, you's 


Then when the heifer 
begins to make < 


can affi 1 


rd to uncer? 
‘The cows t! it 
ire€ the most 


M« Lean. c 


feed to Ii 


Prot 
amount of 
ibove this she 
vives a profit. 
Prof. McLean advi 
did not love cattle 

get out of dairy busines 
beats his under feeds 


them can never 


cows, 


make moncy 


dairy cow. extra feed 
care that give the profit and 


the 


+ 


tinguish true dairyman. 
along 
oO the 


lemat 


Plenty of silage and legume hay 
tion surted t 
needs of was the 
Prof. McLean put on feeding the day, 
cow. After that, give her all che wil 


eat. 


} 7 - ; - . ¢ 
a balanced gram 


with 


. , 
each animal only 
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twenty years ago 


: Remember the big flywheels on the old one and two cylinder 
cars? They depended a lot on the weight of the flywheel to 
make up for poor balance in the motor. And with the 
highly volatile, therefore wasteful, gasoline of those days 
people had all kinds of trouble taking the hills—sometimes 
even in getting started. 


“Standard” Gasoline today, like the finest of cars, is a scien- 
tifically balanced product. Balanced to give you maximum 

power as well as instant starting—long, economical mileage 
as well as snappy pick-ups in traffic and at the crossroads— 
smooth, even running always, at lowest throttle or wide open. 
It’s the all-round excellence of “Standard”, the Balanced 
Gasoline, that makes it the most satisfactory motor fuel you 
can buy today. It is always easy to get, at those familiar 
S.O. filling pumps. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 





iQ). ee MGC) Ooi SS 


ee 


Flywheels - and gasoline~ 


‘STANDAR 


The Balanced Gasoline 











Flywheels and motors need bal- 
ance to make the best use of 
power. ‘‘Gas” for yourcar must 
be balanced to make power it 
self ample, flexible and cheap, 








































































HORACE, THE FARMER LAD—We’ve Fished in Those Places By Pat Gordon 
d 
d Rise To REMARK THAT | You soni RAMBLE a) LETS BE ON! o~y [No sial \r'o SE 
P THIS 1S ONE HoT DAN. HOR'SE VA THE CREEK Re Gc ) soua WAN. ee * r™~L, ii a A 
aide wat wa ffrin Sertewmte #7 08 ON) CA Can CD =n, CREE: 
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CATCH FISH 
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Gaberdine Cloth 


SLEND 


Made in this : Fall and 
Winter's most popu- 
lar style with the 
newest Tuxedo 
Collar and Panrlis 
and stylish wide 
flaring sleeves 
Tailored of strong 
wearing Gaberdine 
Cloth which resem 
bles heavy storm 
serge, full size 

and full length. Fe 
Guaranteed to 

fit perfectly 

all average 

and stout fig- 

ures. Elab- 

orately em- 
broidered 

lustrous silk 

floss on 

Tuxedo 

Collar and 

panels. 


aie, 


OMITELLESTLL SS St ye, 


SEND NO MONEY 
Get this wonderful 
bargain on aprov- 


al. You take no 
risk. You pay 
nothing until 
dress is deliv 


ered to you 
Then pay 
mailman 


NOR 
Dept. 5H 69, 





$3.95 and few cents a charges. 
fied I will return your money. 
MAN ROBERTS & CO. 

117 BE. Chicage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SLENDERIZING 


Silk Embroidered 


$395 


Dress 


Just the dress for the stout woman who 
desires to be WELL DRESSED AND APPEAR 


No Extra 
Charge 

® for 
Stouts 


ao 
fOZ PmorO = 
Ss 


Send 
Post 
Card or 
Letter 


If not satis- 








cretonne, 











A SLIP, a fall, strain- 
ed ligaments, pain 
and soreness. om- 
bault's Balsam 
soothes and heals. 
Gives quick relief. 


For forty years an ef- 
fective remedy for 
sprains, strains, cuts 
burns, bronchial oat 
chest colds, muscu- 
lar or inflammatory 
rheumatism, sci- 
atica and lumba- 
go. At your drug- 
ss or "Wo direct 
or $1. ttlelasts 
a long time. The Lawe 
rence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


The Imported Liniment 
HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 











woes, Cinster 
ndin; 
fas 's 

atk 


idings. all 
better “es and lastin 





“2a 
Oe gS heh: 7 


Metal 5 inaies, V- ian, Corru- 
Scam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

board, Paints, etc., 
Bottom Factory Prices. 
tisfaction, 


Edwards “‘Reo’’ Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
Wy ’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


direct to you 
Save money— 


Free Roofing Book 

Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and sa’ 


Samples & 








Roofing Book | 

















Farm<-Woman< 


“§ Edite NZJ 





nioainnageg Suggestions 
EPTEMBE 


day a 


good 
family to take a 
called “L: 


ER 3. Labor Day, is a 


vacation. iborless 
Day.” 

Use a dairy ther- 
mometer and 
butter even if 
the weather is hot. 

Soft 


have 


good 


felt hats in 
small shapes are 
suitable and becom- 
ing for the school 
girl. 
Children are inter- 
ested in pictures. So 
Grown-ups are mostly 


MRS. HUTT 
are grown-ups. 
children anyhow. 

This is the 
yeef and pork cann 
meat was plentiful. 

Ask yourself if 
fied and too conservative to try 
thing that has not been tried by 
generations. 

Unbleached muslin may be dyed in 
many soft and delightful colors for use 
as curtains. One attractive set was dyed 
in soft blue and banded up the sides with 
having predomi- 
nating color. 


time of year to use the 
ed last winter when 


you are too self-satis- 
some- 
several 


blue as the 


Christmas is a long way off but will it 
not be a help to find a few pieces of sum- 
mer needlework all ready when the time 
comes? One of the attractive embroid- 
ered centerpiece and doily sets illustrated 
in our fashion book is interesting work 
as well as a gift sure to be appreciated. 

Be careful not to let the young tlower 
seedlings planted for next summer's 
blooming dry out. It is well to give 
them some protection from the sun dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day. 

We are in an age of transition in edu- 
cation and money matters. Some wo- 
men have bank accounts of their own, 


| some have joint accounts with their hus- 


| bands, 


but there are still too many who 


have to face that “What did you do with 


| that dollar I gave you last week?” 


Very light and durable baskets may be 


| made by scrubbing the bushel baskets in 


which peaches or pears have been packed 
and then giving them a coat of flat white 
paint and one of enamel. These baskets 
are not only sanitary and good looking, 
but since they cost next to nothing, one 
may keep two or three on hand and fore- 
stall the dangerous temptation to carry 
a large basket full of heavy, wet clothes. 


How Two Pull Together 


N THE first place 


lities of good 


, | thank God for the 
health He 


ilso tor a fair knowl- 


many possib 
has given us, and 
edge of making use of these possibilities. 
Of course, everyone knows that good 
health is essential to making and saving 
money. 

I have for healthy children, 
ranging in age from 7 months to 5% 
years. I do all the work of caring for 
my children and all my house work, 

do all the family 
is quite a saving. 


strong, 


which is some job, 
That 

I help my husband to raise about all 
the food we consume. I can and pre- 
serve everything. We have little fruit 
this year, but with the aid of my good 
cook book I have put up around 200 
quarts of fruits, vegetables, preserves, 
and pickles. I want to can about 100 
quarts of tomatoes. We are fond of 
them and they are very healthful because 
of their richness in iron and vitamines. 


sewing. alone 


I help my husband tend the chickens. 
We sell lots of eggs and chickens, and, 
of course, we use all we wish. One cer- 
tainly does get rewarded for having well 
bred chickens and caring for them prop- 
erly. 

When it is convenient for all concern- 
ed_and nothing in the house is sacrificed 
for it, I go to the field and do work that 


we would have to hire done chis beige 


ARS hey 


Was to 

learn to do 

flatter myself 
This 
posing my 

had to go t 


saves 


a month. 

This may seem like a lot for otie wo- 
man i j t 
is always joy in 
if they show unselfish love i 


MRS. MILLER T: A TI E. 


re 


Oo do, 


labor f« tone 1 we = love 


Simple Plumbing for the Ten- 
ant’s Home 


HOPE the accompanyin 
will 
lems. The 
mutil 
round 
through 


solve many a ten 
: : 
landowner 
ated in the le: 

} 


10ole that 


These kitcher 
iences r sin 
will 
home 


come 
mode rn 


table was used 





pump sink was 


a coat of white en 
table was covered 
Two 50-pound lar 
two coats of enamel. 
for holding water in 
dipper for 
an adjustable shelf for hold 
powders, a few 


dipping water, 


cleaning hooks 
ing cleaning brushes, al 
sary articles. 

The 
local 
der 
rack can be 
an old 
Zivena al 


bathtub can be purchased from a 


merchant mail or- 
houses for § r $15. The towel 
made. The from 
nobile make 


of enamel 


auto! 
net can be made or purcl 
be screwed to the wall, n 
ner of a bedroom neare 
the best location f | 
have no 

from vie 


bathroom, It may be screen 
w by a curtain 


TENANT WIFE. 


Making Tiny Tot Di ‘esse 
T WAS a 


the doctor 


dreadful blow to me w a 
said I should coufined 
to my chair for three months. I could 
not afford to'sit idle. I simpiy had to 
make some money. I itl wid- 
owed sister and little i none 
too much money, and 
together to 
We bought at 
assorted colors chambray 
little tots. These unmade and un- 
stamped and cost us 12 cents each. We 
stamped them in various designs—Moth- 
er Goose, Bunnie, and Greek figures. I 
did the fancy stitching and 
sewing. We often finished five a day. 
My sister took orders for them, and 
they readily sold for 35 and 50 cents 
apiece, paying us a fair profit. We used 
“waste silk,” which is the same quality 
as spool silk but in bunches, and is quite 
a saving. 
Aiter this 


this effect 
dozen 


dresses for 


Ww holesale 


were 
sister the 


| 
fin 


lot was disposed of we 


jbought, yardage at wholesale, prices,, cut 


se style, and 
and were soon 
for all sold like 


yought King Tut crep 
» handkerchiefs that sold faster tl 
could finish them, Often a 
yur neighborhood and the ¢ 
would order other fancy 
ver out of work. 
three months of my prison 
nd I found we had made 
» had in any other way, so 


time 


more 


yn at the work. I buy 
ind am satisfied 
m doing something 
to my woman an 
I make is sufficient for my 
I think [ have found that there is 
i a teal gain in a seeming 
to get out of the rut 


HOPE WEB 


ke “nD 


sister 


amount 
It forces us 


Eyesight Conservation 


ERs child in the United States 
entitled to a chance to see straight 


child 


every is not receiving that chance 

throughout the 
rained to make certain simple 
the children under 
re, to determine 
manifestly below norma 
in need of immediate attention. 
poet detect most of the extreme] 
cases and therefore avoid much need 
suffefing as waste in the 
of our educational system. 


Teachers 


should be t 


country 


the eyes of 
those cases 


W hich are 


well as 
ciency 

With numerous children who are back- 
and dull in their studies and 
unable to learn, the chances are 
they are suffering from defective visiot 

[ call to mind a story 
a boy who was so very 


ward ippar- 


ently 


I once heard of 
slow and stupid 
it school that his parents almost gave up 
hopes of his ever amounting to anything, 
day he picked up his father’ 
1 put them on and immediately 

“Mother, 


different now: 


until one 
glasses an 
everything 
get mea 


excl 1imed ° 







pair ot 
like father’s. I can read every 
the paper.” Then it came to the m 
like a flash, the only 
lear boy 


heart trouble with 
was defective eyesight 
Don’t blame vour child for being 
pid, lazy, or unwilling to study, when i 
is not his fault. Watch the child’s 
th 1at they nay not become defective. If 
child sees clearly, he or she will think 
early. The eve is the mirror of the 
brain, and if each image that the eye re- 
fects on the brain is in the 
spective, the impression made and the 
‘pts received will be correct. But 
vision @s defective, the impr 
ind concepts received will be defective 
and thoughts and opinions expressed will 
dist yrted. 


eyes 


proper per- 


*ss1ons 


teachers desiring literature 
these lines can obtain the same by 
riting Evesight Conservation 
Council of Times Bu 
New York City. and enclosing 12 cents 
to pay for postage. 
I A. E. DAVENP 


ents and 


to .the 


of America, Iding, 


. y* , 
Improving the Tenant Wifes 
Honie 
I Keemepeaes is no reason why you siould 

he comforts of life bes 
cause your husband is a tenant farmer. 
Neither do I feel that you should make 
permanent improvements in the land: 
lord’s house. There are many things 
that cost very little money which add 
very much to your comfort ae can yet 
be moved from place to place. One 
i long, low cupboard with 
shelves and doors. If it is well built tt 
can be moved from place to place. 
Never nail anything to the wall or it 
cannot be moved from the house. Fas- 
ten it to the wall by screws. The law 
then permits you to take it out. Most 
tenants move but a driving distance 
away. Therejose,you,can take| ala 


go without the 


thing is a 


Proaressive PF Irmer — 


a sn Oe ee ae 


yf one £ 7 pw a oO: ee? eS a | 


oO 
a 


a 
ae 


ae 
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ing box, put it on castors, fit it with 
shelves and use it in your rented home, 
and then make it a receptacle for Stor- 
ing all your small kitchen utensils when 
it comes time to move. 







Do not spend money jor fancy cur- 
tains. Have instead two or three sets of 
cheesecloth, or other very cheap mate- 
rial; but have the curtains because they 
are home-like. 


Were I to pick out the one big factor 


for the woman in emerging from the 
dass of tenants to that of landowners, I 
should say that her putting up a large 
amount of peas, beans, corn, and every 
other vegetable and fruit, for winter, is 
the most important, for the reason that 
it prevents the large store bill which so 
often hangs like a millstone around the 
neck of the tenant. The jars or tins for 
fruit and vegetables cost something, to 
be sure, but the state canning clubs stand 
ready and willing to help all who want 
to help themselves. The outlay is not 
yery large considering the great returns. 
RENTER’S WIFE. 


The Flyless Farm 


LARGE number of farm homes are 

screened, windows, doors, porches, 
all; but still we continue to have flies. 
Why? Because we have not yet gone 
after the “outsiders,” and when the door 
is left ajar or the screen gets torn, the 
flies are right there to come in. 

We have succeeded in having flyless 
homes in some sections of the country, 
and just a step further will take us into 
the comfort of the flyless farm, Get 
several large fly traps or make them. Set 
these near the stables, at all doors, and 
other places where flies are likely to 
collect or breed. Keep well baited, and 
plunge in scalding water when partly 
full of flies. No person can do it all, so 
it is very important that you seek the 
cooperation of all who live on the farm. 

Do not stop after you have cleaned 

and screened and disinfected your own 
home and surroundings. Let the clean- 
wp extend to every hume on your farm. 
I think tenants have a right to better 
and more sanitary homes than most of 
them have. We all know the fly is a 
carrier of diseases that often result in 
death, and the lives of your tenants and 
their children are just as precious to 
them as yours are to you. Nor is the 
landlord fair to himself or his tenants, 
who fails to provide comfortable living 
quarters for those who work for him. 
Itis impossible for the tenant father and 
mother to work and make a generous 
trop of everything when they have not 
the necessary comforts of ‘life, and 
screens are a necessity for the farm 
home. 
_ Let the landowner and the tenant co- 
operate and swat the fly before the fly 
Swats you or your best hired man. Now 
while work is slack is a good time to 
Make the screens. Maw iL. © ¥. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


How Can a Woman Cobar 


Monotony ? 
[SE every labor-saving device you can 
get. Systematize your work, but do 
Not become a slave to set rules. 





2. Plan at least one dinner a week that 
fan be cooked in half an hour. 
3. Serve cold suppers and stack the 
dishes until morning, 
4. Have picnic dinners occasionally and 
eby eliminate dishwashing. The chil- 
tren will be delighted, and if your hus- 
@ isn’t, it’s a sure sign he is getting 
1 be an “old fogy” and time that he 
Id do something himself to combat 
Monotony. 
5. Use all your ingenuity to keep your 
and yourself attractive. 
A Get something new every month— 
8 ta-wagon, dress, dishpan, magazine, 
new recipe—anything to give you a 
fs Brides never complain of monot- 
wand we old brides would not if we 
things to look at occasionally. 


Se 














what he conisidered his highest duty. 


—s 





7. Indulge your pet diversion. Take 
some time each day for the things you 
want to do, whether it is reading, play- 
ng the piano, writing poetry, or raising 
cats 

8 Dress up and go somewhere or 
have a party or picnic or something. 
Mingle with other folks and don’t neg- 
lect the dressing up part. 

9, Learn to drive the family car and 
use it. A short spin will rest you, soc the 
the crossest baby and save many a spank- 
ing. 

10. Keep well. It is the sick, nervous, 


run-down woman who cannot look above 
the monotonous e 
see the star to which 
hitched. MRS. R. A 


wheels and 
ner wagon 15 


McCULLEN. 


rind of the 





| Teens and Twenties | 


Qualities of Great Men 


HE prize for the best letter of the 

Teens and Twenties on the subject of 
personal plans for being somebody and 
doing something for somebody has been 
awarded to James A. Ward, of Rose 
Hill, N. C. It was published in the 
issue of August 11. Get out the paper 
and read it for it is an ambitious, sensi- 
ble letter. 

One wonders if the judges were not 
struck by his remark concerning farmer 
boys not becoming Presidents. It is es- 
pecially to be noticed just at this time, it 
being within a few weeks of the induc- 
tion of President Coolidge, a farm boy 
who worked his way through college. 
Even the ceremony of his being sworn 
into office took place in a typical farm 
parlor or sitting room, a comfortably 
furnished room in his father’s home at 
Plymouth Notch, Vermont, in the south- 
ern part of the Green Mountains. It 
was directly across the road from the 
house in which he was born. 

Farm boys are eligible for alf high 
offices from President down. If you 
have doubts, read the lives of the Presi- 
dents from Washington on. Even those 
like Roosevelt, who did not come of 
farm stock, did come of pioneer parent- 
age and did spend many early years on 
ranch or plantation. Almost all the 
Presidents were born in rural communi- 
ties. Roosevelt and Taft were the ex- 
ceptions. 

A few facts that might be of interest 
to our Teens and Twenties in connection 
with this subject of being somebody are 
that many of the Presidents were poor 
in their youth and were compelled to 
work long hours to support themselves. 
Others were the sons of widowed moth- 
ers. A number were poor up to the time 
they occupied the President’s chair. An- 
drew Johnson probably was the poorest 
man to occupy the executive mansion, 
and Washington or Roosevelt the weal- 
thiest. Of the Presidents, four have been 
wealthy, two well-to-do, 12 
and 10 were poor, 


The 


moderate, 


Presidents have been overwhelm- 
ingly blue-eyed and light-haired and in 
stature medium to slightly tall. This is 
because they are of Anglo-Saxon stock. 
We have much for which to thank Great 
Britain, for 16 of our Presidents were 
of English Scotch or 
Scotch-Irish, one Welch, and two Dutch. 
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and Now 


as the threshing machine makes every hour count, so 
does meat curing demand the instant protection of 


a salt that is Quick dissolving! 


URING starts on the outside of meat and works in. As 

the salt dissolves, it penetrates and protects section after 
section of the meat from the damage of germ attack. But to 
thoroughly penetrate, the salt must thoroughly dissolve. If the 
tiny particles of salt cement together and form a crust, it pre- 
vents the pickle from working into the meat—and curing stops. 


Salt Crust Proves the Difference in Salt 


Of the three types most commonly used for You cannot afford to risk saving the few 
farm purposes, one is Cube shape. Like a pennies difference in cost between Colonial 
cube of ice such salt is of a hard and com- Special Farmers Salt and the wrong, cheap 
paratively non-porous form, clow to dis- salt. A 70-pound bag of Colonial Speeial 
solve—slow in penetration. The second Farmers Salt is as big as a 100-pound bag 
looks like a crystal of glass—flaky but hard. of orci..ary salt. ; 

It, too, is slow to dissolve and of low pene- Colonial Special Farmers Salt is always 
trative value. The third salt is a soft, packed in a branded 70-pound bag. The 
porous flake—not unlike a snowflake and linenized_material makes fine toweling. 
does not lump like ordinary salt. This is Send for “Meat Curingand Butter Makingon 
Colonial Special Farmers Salt. theF arm,” avaluable booklet of information. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Chicago, Ill. Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 


COLONIA SALT 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt beats Block Salt for cattle feeding. It ts pure, evaporated 
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in abundance will 


be yours if you Wants Farmers to 


Test RID-O-RAT Free 
If you have a special place such as barn or cellar 
infested with rats and would like to make a free 
test of new discovery recommended by U. 8 
Biological Survey imply write today to 
ALEXANDER LABORATORIES, 
Dept. 107, Kansas City, Mo., 


for liberal free sample. Harmful only to rodents. 


Salt—never causes sore tongues or sore mouths—always insures animals getting enough. 
buy our master- 


FRUIT teste 


peach, plum and pear trees. Also 
roses, ornamentals, evergreen trees, 
etc. Write for catalog and prices. 
SOUTHERN NURSERY COMPANY, 


inc . Tenn. 

















The outstanding features of our Pres- 
idents, however, are these: Those of the 
self-controlled, restrained type of mind 
have far out-balanced all others. Few 
Presidents have been of the temper-, 
amental, ardent, fire-eating type. Also, 
20 of the 29 have been college graduates, 
two had elementary school training, and 
seven were self-educated. 

In addition to this all Presidents have 
been Protestant except Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson, who called themselves Liberals. 
The first Presidents came largely irom 
the South, the greatest number, eight, 
coming from Virginia. In recent years 
the balance has been with the North. 
Ohio has furnished seven chief execu- 
tives, 


All Presidents, as boys, have been am- 
bitious, but each has been faithful to 








1772—One-piece Overblouse.—Cut in 


1789—This Charming Affair is very easy : ; 
to make as you will see by taking Proportions will look well im this 
a glance at the diagram. The waist style Cut m sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and sleeves are cut in one and at- 4 and 48 inches bust measure. Size 
tached to the two-piece skirt, the 36 requires 5 yards 40-inch materia} 


or coin (coin preferred). 
embroidery designs, a 
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10 cents per copy, Address pattern department, The Progressive Farmer. iou \, 
, : : i whis eR , : 





Our Pattern Department 








sizes 
16 years, %, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 1% yards 
of 32-inch or wider material. 


1343—One-piece Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial with 8'4 yards binding 


1802—The Woman of Mature or Plump 


with 4% yard 20-inch contrasting. 
1797—Girl’s One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% ards %-inch material 
with 4 yard binding and % yard 36- 
inch contrasting. 
Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 


side edges of which are left free to 
form the graceful cascades. Cut in 
sizes 16 years, %, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 2% 
yards 40-inch material with 6% yards 
of binding. 
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Pants and | 
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Both 

for 988 | 
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Color: Oxford 
only. Sizes — x, 44 chest measure. 


liv Just send your name name and ad- 
De ory Free! dress—no money. Be sure to 
ive size and color. When the sweater and trousers 
pony at your door by the postman, pay him 
2.66 for them. We have paid the de delivery charges. 
ear both articles and if you don’t find them all you 
expected, return them and we ully refund 
your money atonce. Order by 


Walter Field Co., Dept. R 1039, Chicago 














A Satisfaction or money back 
,,guaranteed. Send for free 
samples of serges, worsteds, 
\ cassimeres and cheviots — 
Sixty beautiful woolens at amaz- 
ingly low prices, Save big money 
iby dealing direct with this big 
well known house. 


‘257. swt 

"For Spare Time 

We are paying hundreds of men 

$25.00 a week for apese time, 

simply to wear and introduce C, T. tailoring. 

Positively no experience needed. Send no money. 

Just write on a cardor letter, ‘Send me your 
wonderful offer free,’’ and mail today. 


Chicago Tallors Assn., Dept 444, Chicago 





Made-to-Measure Suits 
Spare time A: co ents make 
to $60, full time $50 to 
a week, taking orders 
or fastest t selling line ot 
tailored-to-order clothes 
ever put on market—so 
with guarantee of Satie 
faction or Back. 
Biggest ponte 
bi tcash 


turecy race to: 
ters. We put y ee as- 
iness for oe yourees 
rey Covmane 63 $3,000 


\ FREE SAMPLE OUTFIT 
.~ 





0. K. TAILORING CO. oops. 108 
50 Direct to You 
$52. From Factory. 


Buggies, Wagons and Har- 
ness. 90-Day Trial. Life- 
time guarantee. Write for 
catalog showing reduced 
prices. Georgia, Buggy Co., 
Griffin, Ga. 





To Be 


Dainty 


Combat that dingy film on teeth 


Wherever you go now you see 
glistening teeth. They are teeth you 
envy, maybe. Then make this test 
we offer. Learn how people get them. 

Millions are brushing teeth in a 
new way now. They are combating 
film. You will be amazed when you 
see what that new method means. 


Why teeth grow dim 


You feel on teeth a viscous film. 
Much of it resists the tooth brush, 
clings and stays. 

Soon that film discolors. Then it 
for.ns dingy coats, and white teeth 
lose theirluster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. It breeds mil- 
lions of germs, and they, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

ery few people who brush teeth 
in old ways escape those film-caused 
troubles. 


Now a better way 
Dental science, after long research, 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer 
than enamel, Never use a film com- 
batant which contains harsh grit. 


Pepsadént 


REG.uU 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 
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has found effective ways to fight film. 
One acts to disintegrate the film at 
all stages of formation. The other 
removes it without harmful scouring. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply those methods daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. Now leading 
dentists the world over advise it, and 
careful people of some 50 nations 
use it every day. 


Gentle protections 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in saliva. Those are 
there to fight acids and starch de- 
posits. Pepsodent, with every use, 
gives them manifold effect. 


In these natural and gentle ways, 
Pepsodent gives new protection to 
the teeth, without any harshness, 
without harmful grit. 

Learn now what Pepsodent means 
to you. Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 

You will be amazed and delighted. 
You will know how clean teeth look 
and feel. Cut out coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 243, 1104S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a farg@y . 
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Get the Pupils and Houses 
Ready for School 


EAR Boys and Girls: 

The other day I passed by a 
newly-built, consolidated schoolhouse, 
and what do you reckon I saw? I saw 
a lot of people—mostly boys and girls— 
busy at work cleaning up the setuanil: 
laying off playgrounds, and _ getting 
everything about the school in orderly, 
beautiful shape. I was on an automobile 
trip in which I traveled more than a 
thousand miles, and this was the first 
and only school I saw that had not been 
neglected, unkept, and lonely all through 
the summer. 

I 


It was such an unusual sight that I just 
had to stop and find out what it all 
meant. The principal of the school, the 
farm agent, the home agent, the school 
board, the county superintendent, many 
of the parents, and the boys and girls 
themselves were all there and in their 
working clothes. Yes, sir! And they 
were working, too. It was a picnic got- 
ten up by the boys and girls, under the 
guidance of the principal of the school 
and the county farm and home agents. 
What a time all the folks were having, 
and how I did hate to decline to stay to 
that delightful dinner ! 


fine, 


I wonder how many school committees 
have thought of getting their 
schoolhouses and_ grounds 
ready for the opening of 
school. Doesn’t the school 
belong to everybody in 
the community? 
Shouldn’t everyone 
take pride in having 
the prettiest and best 
school possible? And 
the smartest pupils? 


II 


But the school houses 
and school grounds are 
not the only things we 
can get ready for the 
opening of school before the 
time to open comes: Every 
pupil should be gotten ready 
physically. No boy or girl can do his or 
her best work if his eyes are defective, 
his teeth bad, or if he has adenoids. 
Many boys and girls just can’t take much 
interest in school because there is some- 
thing the matter with them. If the teeth 
are in bad condition, one’s food is not 
giving strength and making the body 
grow as it should. Bad teeth caus« 
digestion. If the eyes are not as they 
should be, they 
and lack of energy, 
enjoying life. It is 
has adenoids. 


poor 
Cause pain, nervousness, 
and keep one from 
the 1 


same when 
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eed to get 
ahead of tim: 


So we n ourselves re 
school now—w ell 
ing our physical defects discovere 
remedied. If there is somethin 
matter with us, we don’t get the pl 
out of living that we should get, : 
we play and learn while in sch 
should. We don’t want 

ped by bad teeth, poor e} 

and we 
school hasn't a regul 
amine 
will not 


don't 


you, then as! 
have the f 
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not some « 
you back—some 
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How Wasps Build Their Nests 
(Giri’s $1 Prize Letter) 
| HAVEN’T 

the boys and 
as the wasp. 

I have often wondered what wasps 
built their negts we I was out by the 


letter from any of 


seen a 
girls on such an insect 





Bo,and 2 wASR, CAME , 


aes rae 


buzzing around and alighted on the gate 
and began to gnaw the wood and roll it 
into a ball ready for carrying away. 

He put it in his mouth and flew to. 
ward the house. I followed him to the 
eaves of the house and there was his 
nest about half done. He molded his 
wood and stuck it to the end of one cel] 
by going around and around, and when 
it got dry it was paper! 

MAMIE McKINNEY (Age 14), 

Franklin County, Ala. 

Editor's Note—Yes, hornets, yellow- 
jackets, and paper wasps built their 
houses of “papier-mache” many hundreds 
of years before men knew how to make 
paper. When these insects scrape the 
fibers of old rails, boards, posts, etc., 
they moisten them with the saliva which 
nature gives them to help them make: 
good houses. This softens the pulp so 
that it may be molded into the beautiful 
symmetrical cells in which the eggs are 
placed. Upon exposure to the air the 
pulp dries, hardens, and becomes water- 


proof. 


Tractor Helps This Boy Go to 
School 


(Boy’s $1 Prize Letter) 
HE tractor has served us faithfully 
for three years. It has prepared all 
seedbeds for both small grain and 
cultivated-crops; it has perform- 
ed some other functions, such 
as belt power, and has done 
field work for neighbors, 
It has done 
better and more easily 
than it could have 
been done with stock, 
and the great bless. 
ing is that all this 
good work is done 
and I go to school 
the full term, which I 
could not do but for 
the tractor. Last term 1 
went the full eight 
months, with the exception 
of two weeks, when the lit- 
tle tractor and I prepared and 
helped to sow nearly 40 acres of 
grain. My future expectations is to go 
through high school, and at the same 
time do a‘part of the farm work by the 
use of the tractor, 
JOHN RUSSELL. 
County, N. C. 


Editor's Note—Of the many . 
things the tractor can do, ts not one of 
the most important that of helping boys 
and girls to go to school more? We 
hope that thousands of boys will have 
the opportunity John has. Why not 9? 
to college, John? 
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Learning to Be a Farmer 


AM a little, red-headed, nine-year~ -old 

boy, going to school and trying to be 
good and learn fast so I can study The 
Progressive Farmer and be a good farm- 
am a man. I help all I caa 
now, feeding the horses, hogs, and chick- 
ns. Mother is going to help me 
Brown Leghorns. I 


already 
° my m sith 
in a Poland-China sow wit 


er when | 


get 
some have 
in interest 
papa. 
an education 

» more 
hope I'll 
t bigger 
trapping 

[ know 
now and 


says if I have 
I'll know how to make and sa 
money some day. Anyway, I 
know as much as papa when [ g¢ 
Sometimes I hunting 
with him and have a good time. 
how to find peach tree borers 
hey won’t get my trees. 
RUSSELL BOLDING. 
Marshall County, Ala. 
Editor’s Note—The 
learns about farming, the better he 
like it, and the better farmer he @e 
make. He has written a very interé he 


little letter. on 7. oa 
: Me 


Mother 
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go and 
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_ Worms, etc., for the hens to get. 


ember 1, 1923 


Mistakes I Have Made 


FEEL that my greatest mistake has 

been in allowing myself to worry about 
everything that went wrong on our farm, 
ff our crops were not as good as our 
neighbor’s who had farmed much longer 
than my husband, I would lose sleep wor- 
sying about it. I should have helped him 
fnd out the reason why, and kept cheer- 
ful so that I could encourage him. 

I have quit worrying. I am keeping 
cheerful and working hard and we are 
getting along so much better. 


L. H. M. 
7. * . 

One of the greatest mistakes I ever 
made was my failure te laugh and have a 
happy time with my children when they 
were small. Unfortunately for the hap- 
piness of our home, I allowed a multitude 
of cares coupled with ill health to make 
me so gloomy and depressed that it re- 
acted on my children and they were cross, 
jrritable, and unhappy. I am truly thank- 
ful that I saw my mistake before it was 
entirely too late. I forced myself to 
laugh and seem happy, and the change 
that has taken place in the atmosphere 
of our home has more than repaid me. 
So I want to say to other tired, discour- 
aged mothers, try a happy laugh with 
your children and see how it sweetens 
their dispositions and what a tonic it is 
for your own nerves. 

FARM MOTHER. 
* ~ + 

For a few years preceding 1920 we 
were, as we thought, living a high life. 
We bought almost everything we wanted 
for ourselves and our two boys, regard- 
less of price, on credit. We had a nice 
automobile and rode—well, we had no 


of Bargains—and the Most 
Stunning Advance Fashions 
for Fall and Winter. 


Exquisite Models 
at World’s 
Lowest Prices 





boundary lines. To be sure, we settled our 
accounts at the end of each year, but 
when the slump of 1920 came it caught 
us as it did many others, with debts fac- 
ing us and no money with which to pay 
them. We resolved then to do all in our 
power to settle our accounts and install 
the non-credit system on our farm. We 
are now thoroughly convinced that our 
new plan works better for us. And we 
know that real high living consists of 
quiet living at home, training our children 
to tread the right road and live a life of 
service. MRS. J. E. 


*_ * * 


One of the worst mistakes I ever made 
Was cutting down cornstalks and burning 
them. It is far better to plow them under 
deeply, as the few light ashes never 
amount to much. The corn is now cut, 
Stalk, blade and shuck are shredded, and 
make an excellent feed for most any kind 
of livestock. What the stock do not con- 
sume, makes the finest kind of manure 
when trampled under foot by them and 
mixed with their droppings. 

Wm. H. H. 
. . * 

Not keeping something planted in my 
garden the year around is my mistake. 
I have always been contented with one 
planting early in the spring and then let- 
ting the weeds be the second crop. But 
tow I have got my garden planted again 
and it looks almost like a spring garden. 
Ihave learned one can have fresh vege- 
tables of some kind most all the year. 
They are wholesome and save one from 

ying so much from the grocery store. 

MRS. T. 
* * * 

One of the biggest mistakes I ever 
Made was in selling off all my hens except 
3 in the fall becayse I could not buy an 
&g producing feed for them. The result 
Was that in the spring I did not get eggs 
f®ough to set what hens I had to become 
broody and had to buy eggs to set. If I 

d kept my flock of 100 hens I would 

€ got lots of eggs in the spring when 

€ was plenty of green stuff, bugs, 
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Just Sign and Mail the Coupon 

and You Will Receive FREE 
Our Wonderful Paris Style 
Catalog Showing Thousands 
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Nt You Dont Pay 





Uust Like Shopping in Paris Bet You Pot 2 


Mail Coupon or Postal Right Now—for your FREE copy of the World’s Greatest Bar- 
gain Style Catalog, showing stunning reproductions of advance Paris Fashions! See our 


Low Prices, which enable you to 


wear Genuine Paris Styles and save money besides. 


Millions of Dollars Saved to Our Customers! Get Yeur Share Too! 


The Chicago Mail Order Co. has 


purchased two of New York’s Greatest Mail Order 


Houses—Perry, Dame & Company and the Standard Mail Order House— cutting down 
expense and Saving Millions of Dollars for our Customers! Get your share, too! 


Unequaled Service! 


Thus the Chicago Mail Order Co. 3 M 


becomes a gigantic institution, 
serving 3,500,000 customers! In- 
stead of three houses with three 
staffs and three catalogs, there 
is one mighty establishment and 
one catalog, saving millions for 
Mail Order Buyers. 


The World's Best Styles! 


Throughout the 332 pages of our wonderful 
FREE catalog, you will find most thrilling 
surprises — styles that delight — prices that 
invite! Also, amazing bargains in apparel 
for every purpose. Send for the book—see 
for yourself ! Remember, We Pay Postage! 











Tremendous Saving 


made in operating and distribue 
tion expense ie shown in the 
unparalleled bargain prices on 
everything you buy from us, 
Get YOUR Share of the enore 
mous Savings as they appear in 
page after page of our wonder- 
ful catalog. Mail coupon today! 


Advance Fashion Facts! 


Our Style Catalog will give you just the infor- 
mation you need todressin the most becoming 
fashions. It will also tel) you how to get the 
Marion Davies’ Course in Beauty Culture 
FREE! Send for our Free Style Catalog! Just 
clip and mail coupon or post card today SURE! 


Our Profit Only 3con the Dollar! Gantt etentae Cdarteentesntent 





Price Boosters and Profiteers are 


You must see this book of Stunning 


again shouting “Higher Prices," Money-Back Guarantee Styles and Wonder Values toappre- 
but we still hold our own prices | Every article is sold to you on a positive] ciate how we save you money on 
down with our 3c-on-the-dollar-pro- | understanding that if the goods don’t please | Wearing Apparel. Everything to 










Pay no attention to all 


our matchless bargains be your 





you, you are to return them and we'll re-}| Wear for Every Member of_ the 
fund your money! Also, we guarantee that | Family, Delivered Free to Your, 
our prices are the lowestin America. If you | Home! Don’t spend a single penny 





guide to Safe and Economical! Buy- | beat our prices we refund the difference. | for clothes unti) you mail the cou- 





ing! We Guarantee LowestPrices! 


Money! 





pon and receive your copy Free. 





Chicago Mail Order Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 





GALL SALVE 


ICKMORE Daa 


eals Horses 
While They Work 


We have made this guarantee for al- 
most 88 years. Sales greater than ever. Bick- 


more ends GALLS, SORES, cee 
Every user praisee it. If you 


er 
form get Dicks Stckenerine. All Salers! have tbe and 


The BICKMORE CO 
Old Town, 





Sngredients == 
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BURNS. 
powder é 


MPANY 
Maine 


Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 


DO YOU TAKE SALT 
with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 
TWICE A WEEK? 
A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 
Salt should be a part of the daily diet 
of your live stock. It is medicated and 
will improve digestion, make the feed 
go further, and keep them in healthy 
condition. So simple, so easy. Just 
drop brick in feed-box—it will do the 











MRS. W. T. H. 













If the old-fashioned 
home could be brought 
back, the law makers 
wouldn't have to work 






Splint, Curb, Side 
similar trouble and gets 
ing sound. It acts mildly 
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STOPS 
LAMENESS 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
omaahd DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
ye yn Ee Ry for quality. They cost no more, often less, than 


Sane 1? in the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
good. Better be safe than sorry. A Bow advertised products 





mphlet with each bottle elie how. 
-50 a bottle delivered. Book 9 R frees, 


F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St, Springfield, Mas, § Mamie 








rest. 
The Blackman Stock Remedy Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Champion 
Double-Ribbed Core 








~~ your protection 


60 Cents 


Champion X ts the standard 
spark plug for Ford cars and 
trucks ond Fordson tractors 

ognized by dealers and own 
ers for 10 pears as the most fco- 
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and 75 Cents— 


Price of Dependable Champions 
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and the Blue Box Line 


75 cents because 


of Champion’s tremendous production of 
more than 125,000 spark plugs every 


working day. 


Because 65 per cent of all spark plugs made 
are Champions, great economies in manu- 


facturing are possible. 


These are passed 


directly on to the engine owner. 
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Champion Spark Piug Company, 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Led., 
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Clar. 


have been used by progres 


and stronger throughout 


Write for further particulars and Catalog of 
“CUTAWAY” Disk Implements 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 


Maker of the Original CLARK Dist Harrows and Plows 


CLARK 


22 Main Street, 


Right Lap Plow 


For stubble land and fallow tand plowing there is nothing like it. 
CLARK “CUTAWAY” Right Lap Plows for use with horses 


ssive farmers for many 
Tractor Right Lap Plow, illustrated below, is built much heavier 
in sections where the land bakes 
the Right Lap Plow is indispensable. 
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HIGGANUM, CONN. 
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{t's Free 

















FREE CATALOG 
listing sacri- 


Tools, Blacksmiths’ 
Supplies, Barbed Wire, Rope, 
Roofing, Etc. Write for copy. 

Suppty 


Army & Navy 





(Magnete Equipped) ; 


On YOUR Place 
For 90 Days FREE TRIAL 


Gacsing Throttling oemnee Engine burns 
erosene, ine, Distillate or Gas. S 

and trouble-proof, The low price Ey ~ 
mous WICO Magneto. Sold DIRECT to You 
at FACTORY PRICE. All sizes—2 to 25 H-P. 


FRE Write today for details of 
ffer and wo 


az - remarkable free trial 
Ulustrated Engine Book. No obligation. 
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Early Plantation Life 
Slavery Days on the French Broad River 
By MRS. LULA STONE 
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Short Cuts in Farm Work 


By G. H. ALFORD 


Retaining Good Looks in a Car 


yee are proud of the appearance of 
your new car, but you are often 
ashamed of its appearance before it is 
a year or two old. It often loses its 
luster or is scratch- 
ed or marked while 
mechanically every 
part is good for sev- 
eral years. 

It pays well to re- 

finish your car when 
it has been scratch- 
ed, worn bare in 
spots, lost its luster, 
etc. There are spe- 
cial paints, varnishes, auto finishes, etc., 
made by perfectly reliable paint manu- 
facturers for renewing your car, and the 
work is now simple, quick and econ- 
nomical. 

A car often goes dead in color—just 
simply loses its luster. Wash the surface 
of the car thoroughly, removing all dirt. 
Remove all grease and oil with gasoline, 
wait until the car is perfectly dry and 
then apply a coat of varnish specially 
made to use on automobiles, carriages, 
etc. This varnish will produce a high 
luster, form a weatherproof coating 
from which dust, dirt, and mud can eas- 
ily be washed, and stop rust. 

Cars are often scratched, marred, and 
worn bare in spots. After ali dirt is re- 
moved by the use of gasoline and old 
rags, the damaged spots should be re- 
touched. If the car is black, for instance, 
retouch the damaged spots with a black 

“auto finish, using a small, soft brush. 
Let the car dry for about 12 hours, and 
then sandpaper the retouched spots care- 
fully, bringing the edges smooth with 
the rest of the surface. You are then 
ready to go over the car with auto var- 
nish, which, if carefully applied, will 
make an even coat. 





MR. ALFORD 


A good plan to follow is to remove all 
mud, grease, and oil. Allow the surface 
to thoroughly dry and touch up the worn 
or scratched parts with the color to be 
used. Allow the car to dry for about 
24 hours, and then sandpaper the entire 
surface until it is smooth, and dust care- 
fully. Next apply an even coat of var- 
nish with a soft two-inch hair brush. 
The car will be ready for use in about 
24 hours. 


Only one coat is necessary when you 
refinish with the same or a_ similar 
color; however, if there is a distinct 
change in color, it will be necessary to 
use two coats. Where two coats are 
applied, the first coat should be lightly 
sandpapered with “0” sandpaper. Then 
dust off thoroughly and apply the second 
coat, 


Fence Suggestions 


T IS always advisable to properly clear 

the fence row of brush and other ob- 
structions which will in any way interfere 
with the lining of the posts and stretching 
of the wire. The ground should also be 
leveled off so that the bottom of the 


woven wire will touch the ground at all 
points, 


Holes for corner, end and gate posts 
Should not be less than three feet deep, 
and even deeper if the post will admit 

‘ing more than three feet in the ground 
and leave enough above the ground to 
Carry the fence. It is always advisable 
to use a line in setting line posts as this 
Msures a straight fence. 


End, second and gate posts with neces- 
sary braces and anchors constitute the 
foundation of the fence. These posts 
should be properly set, well tamped and 
ave anchors at the top and bottom. 


Unroll enough fence to fasten around 
forner or end post, large meshes on top, 
and leave enough to go clear around the 


/ Pest. After getting the fence into posi- 


2 at the end or corner post, fasten 
i line wire around the post, wrapping 


tunities for good.—T. E 





the line around its own number. 
each line wire should be 


driven down firmly. 


When the line wires have been wrapped 
and stapled to the end or corner post, 
continue then to unroll the fence on the 
ground along the line of posts. When an- 


other roll is to be spliced, leave about six 


inches of wire of each stay at the end 


and splice it by wrapping the end of one 


wire around the corresponding wire of 
the second roll of fence. Continue splic- 
ing the rolls until the end of the line is 
reached, stretching the fence by hand as 
much as possible while it lies on the 
ground, 

The stretcher should be used until the 
fence is all thoroughly tight. The staples 
should be driven in the line posts lightly 
to permit line wires to work back and 
forth more or less freely. 


Sharpening Tools 


HEN man first devised crude tools 

and implements, the only way he 
could get them sharp was by rubbing 
the edge on a big piece of sandstone. 
There was no other method. 

Today many farmers use dull tools 
because sharpening on a grindstone or 
with a file is slow and very laborious. 
Of course, the grindstone is better than 
the flat piece of sandstone, because the 
stone has been made into a wheel and 
you can turn it; however, there are in- 
expensive machines on the market that 
run as easy as pedaling a bicycle on a 
level stretch of Macadam. These ma- 
chines have worm gear drive and are 
geared high so that the wheels spin 
around a mile or more per minute. 

Progressive farmers are not satisfied 
to work with half dull tools most of the 
time, and they are unwilling to spend 
hours over a grindstone. If they are 
unable financially to own and operate an 
emery wheel, they buy a machine oper- 
ated by foot power and put on all kinds 
of tools and implements in a very short 
time. 

Mower sickles, disks, silage cutter 
knives, axes, plow shares, shovels, spades 
—in fact, everything on the farm that 
needs a cutting edge may be sharpened 
in a very short time by the use of an 
inexpensive machine operated by foot 
power. There is no longer any excuse 
for using dull tools and implements on 
the farm. 


How to Use Paint 


AINT is made from white lead, lin- 
seed oil, and a coloring material. 
Ready-mixed paint of any color may 
be secured in the markets. The surface 
of the wood to which the paint is ap- 
plied should be clean and smooth, The 
paint should be applied with a good 
brush with the grain of the wood and 


the brush should be run back and forth | 


over the same surface several times to 
thoroughly work the paint into the wood. 
Good paint should have from two to five 
days to dry before another coat is ap- 
plied. 


Making Use of Radio 


HOUSANDS of farmers-are equip- 

ping their homes with radio sets. 
Many farm@fs are making money by 
getting broadcasted market reports every 
night on regular schedule. The market 
information helps them to market their 
crops intelligently. A single circuit re- 
generative receiver composed of manu- 
factured parts may be assembled for $50 
or less, and no farmer can afford to be 
without a radio set. 





] LIKE everything that I see in The 
Progressive Farmer. May it go into 
many more homes and increase its oppor- 
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Kodak on the Farm 


Press the button and the picture is 


yours; date and title the film and the rec- 
ord is complete. ‘The Autographic Kodak 
keeps all the story. 

Obviously such a record, worthwhile for pic- 
tures of the sort shown above, is valuable for prac- 
tical use as well. Dated negatives of buildings, 


stock, crops and equipment are eht kind you want 
for reference and year-to-year comparison. 


And it’s all easy——and fun—with a Kodak. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 






























































! No other shirt 
4was ever made 
4 ike this! 


Ventilated under arms and across 
the back. Triple-stitched and rein- 
forced—can’t rip. Extra wide and long. 
Of special heavy blue and gray cham- 
brays, best khaki jean and highest grade 
black sateen—fast colors. 
Outwears three ordinary work 
shirts. The classiest work 
shirt ever made! 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A Good Time to Buy Tires 


The whole story of Goodyear value is plainly 
shown in the above simple chart. 


Over the last ten years, while prices of all come 
modities were soaring, Goodyear Tire prices 
have been kept consistently low. 


Today, Goodyear prices are 37% below those 
of 1920, and 30% below those even of 1914, 


This is remarkable in itself, but more remark- 
able is the fact that year after year Goodyear 
Tires have been steadily improved—in design, 
materials and construction. 


Now is a good time to buy Goodyear Tires. 
Prices are low, and the tires are the finest and 
most serviceable Goodyear has ever built. 


Made in all sizes for 
Passenger Cars and Trucks 


























Are you satisfied ? 
If you are not, neither are we. 
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Unless you are satisfied with the results of your farming 
this year, there is probably some advice or help that 
you can get for the asking from the Farm Service 
Department of the F. S. Royster Guano Company. 
For forty years we have been in intimate touch with the 
practical difficulties of thousands of farmers all through 
the South. We are proud to say that these farmers count 
us as their friend. Out of this experience we have 
gained a wealth of information on farm fertility that 
we are more than anxious to give you if you will ask for 
it. F. S..Royster Guano Company, Norfolk, Va. 


ROYSTER 


Field Tested Fertilizers 














Prevent Smut in 


The Progressive Farmep 


Grains 


Three Easy Ways Are Suggested 


MUT is a preventable small grain disease, yet the annual loss from 


ited States 


is around a hundred million bushels. 


Besides sn 


-acnase, all of which may be prevented by 


torm 


iV 


ug, and, according to Dr. F. 


Ww 


de } ire planting them. 


effective. None of them require 


thods are (1) dipping, (2) sprinkling, (3) 


A. Wolf of the North Carolina | 


service, all are effective in keeping smut under control. As many of u 


E : ae , 
sases OT SN yraul itl all ove: 


and discouragement. 


crops grown from treated seed, but will provide clean seed for 


next crop. 
Here are the three ways for treating 
your choice, 


I.—How Dipping Is Done 


EED grain, which has been cleaned 
by fanning to remove the flight and 
smutted grains, is placed in burlap or 
gunny sacks. The sacks should be filled 
not more than half full and then tied at 
the top. If the sacks are too full it is 
difficult to agitate the grain so as to wet 
it all at the same time. The solution is 
then made up, using the equivalent of 1 
pint of formaldehyde in 40 gallons of 
water. The sack of grain is then dipped 
and agitated in this solution for 10 or 15 
minutes. The sacks should thet: be put 
where they will drain, and, lastly, the 
seed should be spread out to dry and air 
in order to stop the action of the for- 
maldehyde. 
t.—S>rinkling Is Easy 
HE soiuzicn ior peimkling is of the 
same strength as for dipping. One- 
half gallon is sufficient for each bushel 
of grain. While the seed is being shov- 
eled from one pile to another the solu- 
tion is applied with an ordinary sprink- 
ling’ can. The grain should be well stir- 
red so that every kernel is thoroughly 
wet. It is then covered with sacks, in 
order to hold the fumes, for one to two 
hours, before being spread out to dry 
and air. 


Ifl.—Spraying Is Quickly Done 
AS SEED is being shoveled from one 


pile to another, each shovelful is 
sprayed with a solution consisting of 1 
part of formaldehyde and 1 part of 
water. The solution is used at the rate 
of 1 quart to 50 bushels of seed. With 


APPARATUS FOR THE SPRINKLING (left) 
AND DIPPING PROCESSES 


a quart garden sprayer. one stroke of 
the piston will give enough mist for each 
shovelful of grain. After the grain has 
been treated in this way, it is piled up, 
covered with sacks for four or five 
hours, and may be uncovered and planted 
immediately, 


IV.—Precautions to Observe 

F THERE is reason to suspect that the 

seed may have been injured by treat- 
ment, it should be tested for germina- 
tion. Two dinner plates and a piece of 
cloth four times the size of the plates 
are all that is needed. Wags the cloth 
out in clean water just dry enough so 
that it will not drip. Fold it once and 
lay it on one plate. Count out 100 seeds 
just as they come and place them on the 
cloth so that the seeds do not touch each 
other. Fold the loose end of the cloth 
over the seeds and cover it with the 
other plate. After several days open and 
remove and count the sprouted seeds. 
Compare the germination of treated and 
untreated seed. 

Avoid resacking grain in dirty sacks. 
Formaldehyde fumes irritate the eyes, 
nose and throat unless a good circulation 


tormaldehyde 


the South and at times cause serious losses 


treatment will not only save losses in 


sowing the 


the seed as described by Dr. Wolf. Take 


of air is provided. Seed should be care- 
fully fanned prior to treating. 





Poison Ivy and Poison Oak 
HE poison ivy, says the United States 
Public Health Service, may be easily 

distinguished from other creepers by its 
three divided leaves. The harmless 
creepers have five leaves. This one dis- 
tinguishing mark, if borne in mind, will 
protect from poison ivy. 

Poison oak is a shrub or small tree 
with broad leaves very much resembling 
oak leaves. 

The part of these plants to be icared 
is the resinous sap. When a plant is in- 
jured this sticky sap exudes. It comes 
in contact with the skin and sets up an 
irritation which is distinguished by its 


SPRAYER FOR TREATING GRAIN 


acute character. Within 24 hours after 
the skin is exposed to the poison of the 
plant, a red rash appears, followed by 
swelling, itching, etc. 

At one time it was believed that many 
persons who had suffered from attacks 
of ivy poisoning would experience a re- 
currence of the attack if they passed 
through a wood or came into proximity 
with the plant, even though the ivy itself 
was not touched. It now appears cer- 
tain, however, that contact is necessary 
in order to produce ivy poisoning. 

[vy poisoning may sometimes be avert- 
ed, even after these plants have been 
handled, provided the parts exposed are 
washed thoroughly with soap, water, and 
alcohol. This washing, however, must 
be thorough, otherwise it will only tend 
to spread the irritating poison. 

The treatment of ivy poisoning is sim- 
ple and easily administered. One of the 
best treatments is bathing with salt wa- 
ter. Another good application consists 
of one teaspoonful of boric acid in a 
quart of hot water. The affected parts 
should be bathed with warm water every 
day or every two days and carefully 
dried without rubbing. Bathing should 
be followed by another application 0% 
boric acid. The attack may subside ia 
from four to six days. 

The best advice is, study the poison 
oak, the poison ivy, and the poison Su- 
mac, that you may distinguish these 
plants from their neighbors. Once you 
are able to recognize them you can scft- 
pulously avoid them. Avoid the creeper 
with three divided leaves. Avoid the 
small shrub with the broad leaves like 
the oak. Give the sumac that grows 1 
swampy places a wide berth. 








Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


October 1-6.—Virginia State Fair, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

October 6-13.—National Dairy Show _and 
World’s Dairy Congress, Syracuse, . Y- ) 

October 15-21.—North Carolina State Fait 
Raleigh, N. C. : 

October 22-27.—South Carolina State Fait 
Columbia, S. C. 

November Swe 1.—Poultry Sho, 
Washington, D. C. Secretary, D. Lincola 
Orr, Orr’s Mills, N. Y. 

December 1-8.—International Liyestock Sho® 
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September 1, 1923 


THE STUNNING NEW 


“HOLLYWOOD” 























Stunning 
model serge 
, dress, em- 
bodying all features fa- 
vored by style leaders thia 

son. Tastefully trimmed 
















SEND NO 
MONEY 


Tailored from fine quality 
S special weave Inter- 
M gpttonal G abar di n 
Ze. Lue c lo ant 
paneisa oa book 
sash of Egyptian pat- 
. tern peisiey in soft 
ng colors— 

















ith 2-p) eil- 
\j) verlike buckles. 
New full length 


















x x potions. The last w 
“a ou may 
bs & Broud of this wonder= 
= yl quality, Por. 
5 number ae, Bend car 
Stylish Panel i} or letter frst train no 
Model ‘ $5.00 end postare on 







Money Back rd 
Guaranteed 
STATE S:ZE & COLOR 
C 1923, I. M. O. Co. 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept. H4357 CHICAGO 
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“TUT” Sandals—the craze of the 
season —the last word in correct 
footwear for ladies. And Gordon 
Bates offers the very newest— 
KING TUT” sandals in Two- 
Tone—a combination of Patent 
Leather and brown kid-finished 
leather, with Egyptian cutouts on 
amp. sides, etc., just as pictur- 
ed. Fine leather soles, live rub- 
berheels. The very latest—only 
$1.98—and that’s less than ha: 
style eenter prices. And to make 
it the moet amazin: in ever 
advertised, a pair of ladies’ hose to 
match, included free wi orders. 


and— «FREE, d 

SEND NO ne money. ier edie ca arrival, 

MONEY pei y penny Quick it you're 
sot delighted. Sizes 2% to8. Order No. 1258. 

Gerdon Bates Co.. Dept. 12, Minneapolis, Minn. 









i a STERLING razor on 30 days trial. If satisf 
. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide Strep FREE. W: ' 
iG COMPANY Suite 41 BALTIMORE, MD. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


_ A new oil lamp that gives an amaze 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 

tter than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be sus 
Perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
Without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ig up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
Per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
Sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 

ke St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
“ lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
& give one FREE to the first user in 
tach locality who will help him introduce 
& Write him today for full particulars. 
ee, ask him to explain how you can get 
agency, and without experience or 

















WHERE THERE’S A WON’T 





' 


“IT vant my money! I vant my money! Ef- 
fery cent!’ he almost screamed. 


replied the clerk of that perfectly solvent in- 
stitution. 
“O-o-o-h! So? Can I haff it?” 
“Certainly.” 


“Vell, den, 1 don’t vant it.” 
rican Legi 


n Weekly. 





“NUMBER, PLEASE?” 


He was newly arrived in this country and 
was none too familiar wit the use < the 
telephone. So he took down the receiver and 
demanded: 

“Ay vant to talk to my vife.” 


The operator's voice came back sweetly, 
“Number, please?” 
“Oh,” he replied, perfectly willing to help 
out, “she bane my second vun."—Wallace’s 
Farmer. 


HE GETS THE BLAME 


Little Willie hung around school for hours 
one day in an unaccountable manner. So the 
teacher asked him: “Willie, why don't you 
go home?” 

“I don’t want to go home,” said Willie 
suddenly. 

Why not?” 

“Because there’s another new baby at our 
house and now Pop’ll blame me, I know. He 
blames me for everything.”—Pathfinder. 


“You don’t? 


HOW JOHNNY “PUT IT OVER” 


A Milwaukee boy told his teacher that his 
sister had the meA&sles. 


“You go right home, Johnny,” she said, 
“and don’t come back back until your sister 
is well,”’ 

Johnny left in a hurry. After he was gone, 
another little boy held up his hand and said: 

“Teacher, Johnny Dolan’s sister what has 


the measles lives in Philadelphia.””—Monthly 
Tidings. 


IDLE CHATTER IS RISKY 


They arrived home from the party. Friend 
wife took off her hat and slammed it on the 
floor. Then she confronted her hubby. 

“I'll never take you another party as 


1’ she hissed. 


long as I live! 
“Why?” he calmly wanted to know. 

“You asked Mrs. Jones how her husband 
has been standing the heat.” 

“Well?.’ 

“Well, her husband has been dead two 
months.”—Monthly Tidings. 


DEDUCTIVE REASONING 
A bookseller sent a bill to a certain custo- 
mer for a book. The customer replied: 
“TI did not order the book. 
“If I did you didn’t send it. 
“If you sent it, I did not receive it. 
“Tf I did, I paid for it. 
“Tf I didn’t, I won’t.”—Efficiency Magazine, 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


——By J. P. Alley 


(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 











STO-KEEPUH ‘Low I’st 
LETTIN’ MAH CREDIT 
SUFFER , BUT HIT AIN’ 
SUFFERIN’ NONE Now— 
-- HITS DONE CEASED! 
















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dey one good thing bout takin a baby 
? chwch—you got a good ’scuse t git up 


An old German farmer heard that his bank 
was on the verge of bankruptcy and hurried 
into town to draw out his money 


“Well, don’t get excited; I'll get it for you,” 








(21) 851 


Is Farm Help 
Hard to Get? 


a “u 
SS 
7X4 \ G 


One Man, Three Mules 
and the John Deere Stag 


—that’s the right answer to the labor shortage. 


Let the old 


one-horse plows go unmanned. They belong to the days 


gone by when labor was plentiful. 
John Deere Stag plows 


One man with the 


—twice as much in a day 


And he does a much better job of 
plowing. Norises and dips in the 
furrow as when a small walking 
plow is used; the Stag does uni- 
formly good work all the time. 


Makes Plowing Easy 
The Stag takes the drudgery out 
of plowing—no trudging in the 
furrow and wrestling with plow 
handles. About all the operator 
has to do is ride in the comfort- 
able seat and drive the team. 
Heknows howto operate it after 
a fewlminutes in the seat; it’s an 
unusually simple plow—easy for 
anybody to understand. Nothing 
about it to get out of order. 


Easy on the Team 


The Stag pulls unusually light. 
All weight rolls smoothly on the 
wheels, 


A Long-Lived Plow 


When you buy a Stag, you 
meet your plow requirements for 
many years in advance, 
grade materials throughout its 
simple, compact and staunch con- 
struction. 

The Stag is a time-proved plow 
—a leader for many years, Thou- 
sands of farmers are using it this 
year. Tell your John Deere deal- 
er to show it to you. 


No dragging friction, 


High- 


FREE FOLDER—vwrite today for your copy. Address 
John Deere, Moline, Ill., ask for Folder C8-435 





JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 

















planting. 


per acre, 
grazing crop. 


from disease. 


a bigger wheat crop. 


Are ready 
Produce 


productive. 
wheat crop. 
finest quality, 


tions. 
growth with large well 
early. 


yield, 





Wood’s 1923 Fall 


Mailed Free on Request 





Catalog 





SEEDSMEN 











ney make $250 to $500 per month. 





FOR FALL SOWING 


Our seed are all carefully selected and tested for 
germination. We believe 
Crops.” Our 1923 Fall Catalog, just. published, is 
complete with information about seeds for fall 
Mailed free on request with our Crop 
Special, giving current prices. 


‘Better Seed—Better 


Wood’s Crimson Clover 


The wonderful soil improving and fertilizing crop. 
Turned under, it is considered worth $20 to $30 
Makes an excellent winter and spring 


Wood’s Seed Wheat 


Our high-grade stocks are the very best obtain- 
able. All crops were inspected and found free 
Thoroughly recleaned and free 
from all objectionable weed seed. Plant them for 


Wood’s Fulghum Oats 


The earliest oats suitable for fall sowing. Very 


for harvest just before 
large, heavy grains of 


Wood’s Abruzzi Rye 


Specially adapted to Southern soils and condi- 
Stools out well—gives a quick, vigorous 


filled heads and mature 


Furnishes excellent pasturage during fall 
and winter without materially reducing the grain 


Write for samples of any of these seeds and copy 
of our Fall Catalog and Crop Special, giving 
latest prices on all seeds for fall planting. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


RICHMOND, VA. 








cx, go. out ef de.preachin’ don’ suit youl, 
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BABY CHICKS 





By WITH oo 





big husky babies from Illi- 
arrival. Post- 
18 varieties. 
Low prices. 
Magnulia, 


Beef Baby Chicks—The 
nois, fall delivery. Guaranteed safe 
paid, Of our purebred laying strains. 
Also mixed for broilers. Catalog free. 
Satisfied customers. Magnolia Hatchery, 
Illinois. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





Pifilets, $2 


$3. 


‘ockerel, 





South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many 


Farmer also. The following table shows ra 


Farmer 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA_ EDITION of The Progressive Farmer, 


ates per word for advertising in the 
department and also rates for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in 


Cockerels, 10 Pullets, 1 ¢ 
Crayton & Sons, Biltmore, N. C. 
Promptly Filled for Early 
Orpington Chickens and Bouroon 
Julia, P. Jones, Ti baceoville, 


N wth Carolina $20 vy, 
advertisers to use other editions of The Progressive 
FARME RS EXCHANG 5 
The Progressive 


covering 





Hatched 8. C, 
Red Turkeys, 


Orders 
Buff 
Miss 


each edition 











ee art & oe 
10 . 


190, 000 Ain. Miss., 
= 5 1000 Fa 


Edition— 
Carolinas-Virginia... 
Mississippi Valley. . 
Georgia-Alabama. . 


La. 


and Va 


a., and Ala.. 
000 Seis and 8. Okla 


Livestock Display— 
$4.00 per inch 
$4.00 per inch 
$3.50 per inch 
$3.00 per inch 

2.50 per inch 


Farmers’ Exchange- 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
6 cents per word 
5 cents per word 
26 cents per word $1 


“CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—TOMATO 
Wakefield and Dutch Cabbage Plants—$1.25 1,000, 
postpaid. Fred Murray, Catawba, ao 


and Tenn 








Each initial, 
Address Advertising Department, The 





number or amount counts ag a word. 





State plainly what editions you wish to use, 


Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cabbage and Collard Plants—500, 1,000, 
’ 


75e; 
postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 








LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Berkshire Pigs 8 old, 
Farm, Pores Knob, N 

Berkshires—Big , James W. 
National Bank, ftichmond, Va. 

Big Type Prolific Berkshire Pigs—Special prices for 
this month. Leroy Hall, _Hillsboro, N. C, 

Registered  Berkshires—Pigs, 
boars and sows, ready for 
Evergreen Faris, Rice, Va. 
Registered Berkshires—20 choice bred 
September farrow. Also pigs; founda- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 








we ks $6.50. Hollywood 





Graves, American 








for shipment; 


ready 
i Prolific stock 


service, 





Large Type 
gilts, August, 
tion trios. Prices reasonable. 
Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 

~Hillerest Berkshires—Are pleasing the buyers. “That's 
the best proof. Special prices now. Yearling service 
boars, $37.50. Selected $75 trios, $40. A-1 references 
if you wish. Hillerest Farm, Clarksville, Va 


For Sale- d Berkshire boars, 





-10 good registered Berkshire . weigh- 
ing from 150 to 170 tbs.; 25 registered Berkshire pigs, 
8 to 10 weeks old; also 16 open gilts, weighing from 
100 to 300 Ths. each. Apply Bayville Farms, Lynn- 
haven, Va., W. N. Chamings, Manager. 


DUROC.JERSEYS 





Fall meading Cabbage Plants—500, 75c; 
postpaid. ). Murray, Claremont, N. ¢ 
Plants—For winter he 
00, $2, prepaid. Council 


Ma} $1 1,000, $1.25, 
Males, 0; . 
guaran- 


months 
Satisfaction 
c, 


Setter Pups—Four 
Also hound pups. 
Elliott, Winfall, N 


Airedale Pups—5 

purebred. Matisfaction 
Kingstree, 8S. C. Route | 1 
big- ;-boned Poland- 
and Poland- 
breed. The 


Two Fine 
females, $8 
teed. Joseph 





heading. 
Seed 


=F Collard 
85c; 500, $1.25; 
Franklin Va. 
and Collard Plants—For fall and winter. 
500 75c; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. G. 
Murray, Claremont, N. 

Globe and Stone Tomato 
lards—-Now ready. Postpaid, 
$1.25. Thomasville Plant Co., 

Cases, Collard and Tomato 
rieties. 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 
postpaid, we 50; 1,000 expressed, 
Pisgah, . oo 

Cabbage, Wooate and Collard 
rieties. 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 
press, $1 1,000; 10,000 for $7.50. R. O. 
North Carolina. 


naan Cabbage, 
1,000, $1.75, 
vill 
or 


Cabbage 
300, 
Company, 





months old, $20, not 


Few Female 
guaranteed. 


registered but 
H. E. Tisdale, 


Shoats and Pigs—Purebred large, 
China, Duroc, Spotted Poland-China 
China-Duroc cross. Best strains of each 
ideal feeders, thrifty and growthy Prices for 2 or 
more: 8 weeks old, $6 each; 50 Ibs., $7; 60 Ibs., $8; 
70 Ibs., $9; 80 to 100 Ibs., $10 each. Boars quoted 
on request. All stock guaranteed as represented, 
Bedford Stock Farm, Box 171, Lynchburg Va. 


Free to Dog Owners — Polk Miller’s Famous Dog 
Book—64 pages, on care, feeding, training, with ail- 
ment chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated ‘‘Tribute to 
a Dog,”’ ete. Also full list Sergeant’s dog medicines, 
the standard for 44 years. Just send your name and 
address. Our free advice department will answer any 
question about your dog’s health free. Polk Miller 
Drug Co., Ine., 117 Governor St., Richmond, Va. 





Cabbage 
Cabbage, 








and Col- 
1,000, 


Plants, Cabbage 
500, #1; collect, 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Plants—Leading va- 
postpaid, 75c; 1,000 
$1. Walter Parks, 











Plants—Leading va- 
75c; by ex- 
Parks, Ulah, 





Collard and Tomato Plants 
postpaid, insured. Big strong 


Fall 
400, $1; 
grow. Medlin Plant Farm, 


plants that 
Fort Mill, 8 


live, 





The Progressive Fa 


Reseeding Clovers—For soils, 
free. Lambert, cee Ala 
All Varieties Clofers, Alfalfa, and \ tches—Wole 

~ . a - : rite 
for prices oneatatt arolina Seed Cu., Gaffney, 8 Cc 


GRASS — 


Seed—Also Lawn 
> and golf mixtur 
Seed Co., Gaff: 


pastures, | 


Folder 








All Varieties Grass 
manent pasture mixtur 
prices. Georgia-Carol 





Carpet Grass Seed—50 Ibs. or le 
livered; 50 to 250 Ibs., 25c, delivere 
20c, not delivered. John Whitaker, 


OATS 


In new 5-bushel bag 
» Mi 


bushel, W,. J 








Fulghum Seed Oats 
Washington, N. C., 85c 
Landing, N. C 

Fulghum, Appler, Red Rustproof and 
Oats—Get our wholesale prices and 
buying. Council] Seed Company, Franklir 


POTATOES 


Lookout Mountain Potatoes—$1.50 per bushe 
Power, Gray Court, 





sam 








RYE 


Abruzzi Rye—Any amount. 
write Sedgefield Farm, 








For price 
2 


ee 
and sample, 
Greensboro, N. C. P 





Rosen Seed Rye—Choise 
tion; $1.30 pushes, cash with order. 
Elizabeth C ity, , 


Rosen Soo tnaics new crop, high germination. 
our wholesale prices and samples before buying 
cill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 


new crop, high germina- 
Aydlett & Owens, 





Get 
Coun- 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED | 


Abruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats, Crimson Clover, 
Vetch—Write for prices. Price Seed Co., 
North Carolina. 


Finest Field Seeds—Abruzzi rye, Appler and Ful- 
ghum oats, Georgia Flint wheat. Write for prices, 
The Epting Distributing Company, Leesville, S. ¢. 


For Sale—North yeremne Seed and rye. 
Crimson clover seed, in chaff. Seed wheat, etc. Write 
for qportal price list. Hickory Seed Company, Hick. 
ory, N. C 





Hairy 
Cc harlotte, 








Abruzzi 





FOXES a and Collard Plants—For fall one ——s 
= G 7 . T. Adams, —m eading akefield and Flat Dutch cabbage, True 
Ms ge me and Gray Foses. J. T. Adams, Tay Oe ae B... Cabbage collard. 200 for 75c; 500 for 
$1.25; 1,000 for $2.25, postpaid. Express collect, $1.50 
RABBITS per ‘1/000, Prompt shipment. Good plants. Piedmont 
Plant Company, Albany, Ga. 
Reds and Giants—Pedigr 














Couldn't quit, cheap- 
Richmond, Va. Cabbage, 


er. 
Brussels Sprouts, 





Registered Duroc Pigs—A few spring boars. 
to sell. Maceo Farms, Church Road, Va. 


Choice Registered 
Indian Creek Duroc 
10-Weeks-old 
2 for $15. 


Priced 
~ Pigs—8 weeks 
Crouse, N. 
Ghoate—Welaht 50- 
Farm, Buckner, 





old, $8. 


Duroc 
Farm, 


Duroc 


Pedigreed 
Oakleigh 


60 Ibs., $8, or 
Virginia. 

Choice Cholera. Immune Duroc: 
boars, at farmers’ prices. H. G. 
land, Virginia. 


Spring gilts ~ and 
Fenderson, Suther- 





Jerseys—Choice breeding. 
rigs, all ages. Prices reasonable, 
Fairfield, V irginia. 


March Boars— 
Sensation; two out 
by one of his best sons, 
able price, write, Jno, 8. 
North Carolina. 


Duroc Bred sows, gilts, 
J. 


P. Alexander, 


Sensation strain; sired by Woodford 
of big type Sensation sow, sired 

If you want real boar at reason 
Adams, Route 5, Asheville, 





HAMPSHIRES 


Bred 
and 


gilts, ser ice 


Registered Hampshires v 
marking. W. 


and pigs, of best breeding 
Walker, Moyock, N. C. 


boars, 
. D 





oO. I. C's 
oO. I. C, Pigs, Gilts and Sows. 
P. 0. Box 27, Robersonville, N. C 


0. I. C.’s of All Ages—All pigs sired by eee 
boars, many by our world champion boar. J. Pat- 
terson & Son, Bedford, Va 

POLAND- CHINAS 

Registered Big Boned Poland- Chinas. G. Ga. 
landworth, Wytheville, Va 

Registered Three- months “Poland-China Pigs — $12 
Clansman and Buster blood. Clevie Anderson, Chat- 
ham, Va. 

100 Head 


Va ley 





Hill Farm, 








Hol- 





-From registered big type Western breed- 
ing. Bred gilts, service boars, pigs. Mt. Pleasant 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Genuine Big Type Poland-Chinas—Best blood lines 
in paited States. 3-months pigs, weighing from 60 to 
80 , $15, with pedigree. All guaranteed. Pairs not 
related. Prairie Stock Farm, Route E, Wharton, Tex 





ed. 
Laurel Rabbitry, 128 S. Laurel, Collard, Tomato, Lettuce, Onion, Beet, 
Leading varieties. 


Kale, Kohl-Rabi, Endive Plants— 
POULTRY AND EGGS $17 1.000," $1.50. 


Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, 
PAAR PP AD prices. Prompt 
I 


Cauliflower plants, double above 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
’ > . oe 
Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to ‘‘Make Good” ), F. Jamison, . C. 
—Run it consecutively and get better results. 


Summerville, 
IRIS 
ANCONAS —— 
M, Shulenberger, 








Is the Time to Plant Iris—For bloom 
spring. We have some selected roots at } per dozen. 
aichory Seed Company, — Hickory, N. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Now 





Anconas—South’s best. P. Landis, 


North Carolina. 





BRAHMAS 


Quality ee Any variety clovers, alfalfa, vetches 
rye, oats. > Ruff, Proprietor. Address Burr Clo- 
ver Farms, Rock Hill, S. C. Originators Early South. 
ern Bur Clover. 


For Sale—Leap’s Prolific wheat, Appler oats, Beard- 
less barley, King’s Improved cotton. All seed pedi- 
greed or purebred, cleaned and graded. John Paul 
Lucas, Box 600, Charlotte, N. C. 

Catawba County Abruzzi Rye — $1.75; Southern, 
$1.60. Choicest Fulghum oats, 90c. Stoner (Bearded) 
wheat, Leap’s Prolific, $2, Crimson clover, in chaff, 
llc. Catawba Seed Store, Hickory, N. C. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Farms for Sale—See A. A. Paul, Beaufort, N. C. 














Famous Warren County Aroma Strawberry Plants— 
Fall is the time to set them in the South. Prices on 
application. Clagett & Covington, Bowling Green, Ky. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Rimes’ Blight-proof Pineapple Pear—With Custom- 
ers and State Experiment Station in 38 States. Cata- 
log. The Altamnha Nurseries, Introducers, Ludowici, 
Georgia, 


~ Complete Line Fruit, | Shade, Ornamental and Pecan 
Trees—Grape vines, dewberry plants, etc. Minimum 
prices. Catalog free. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, 
North Carolina. 

Guaranteed Nursery Stock—Peach, Apple and Pear 
—Our Coeclon pear is apparently immune from blight. 
All varieties of apple are specialties. Garden Spot 
Nursery, LaGrange, N. C. 


Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest 
pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 
jog and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
erton, 


Brahma Hens—$5 for .. Kens. $1 dozen, 


Perrow, Talking Rock, Ga. 
LEGHORNS 


Fine Brown Leghorn Pullets and Cockerels—$1 each, 
Sunnyside Farm, Claremont, N. 

Grand Exhibition. Cr taf 8. c Dark Brown Leg- 
horn Cockerels—$1.50 each. D. H. Reel, Iron Station, 
North Carolina. 
For Quick 
months 8. C, 
laying poles, 
cockerels, $1.50. 
Fain Trading C¢ Co., 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS | 


Thompson's Direct, I Impe rial Ringlet Dark Barred 
Rock Eggs—1l5, $1.25, postpaid. Mountainview Farm, 
Jonesville, Va 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Light 
postpaid. E. C. 




















We Are 

Vhite Leghorn 
3 50; 500 laying 
( ‘rushed oyster shells, 
Edison, Ga. 


Offering 800 24 
Pullets—90c eac’ ch: 

hens, $1.25. 
100 bs., 


nae. 

















Farms for Rent and i: oe long easy terms, 


BEB. L. Propst, Charlotte, LN. 


65 Acres—Level; 5-room, painted dw dwelling: 
outbuildings; 4 tobacco barns; tenant house; 
Lakeview, N. C. J. E. Caviness. 


For Sale—Fine Dairy Farm—375 Acres—90 acres in 
high state of cultivation; large pastures, well tenet 
good water and buildings; some timber; 2 miles fro 
Gold Hill, Rowan County. Write Gold Hill Dairy, 
Badin, N. C. 


necessary 
% mile 








VIRGINIA 


Tobacco and Grain Farms—Cheap. 
Store for rent. C. Witmer, Crewe, Va. 
A Good Farm of 365 Acres—Good buildings, water 
supply, and a good location, in lower Loudoun Coun- 


ty. Write or see C, } rman, Arcola, Va. 
County, 


Good Farm—63 Acres—Mecklenburg neat 
improved road, good school, churches, stores. Any 
reasonable offer considered. Leslie Davis, Chase City, 
Virginia. 





Easy terms, 
e 








Leon Tingle, Now Booking Orders for Budded Pecan Trees—In 


Stuart, Schley and Success, for fall delivery. Ship- 
ments start November 15th Stock guaranteed to 
please or money refunded. Send for folder. Harlan 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala 

Peach Trees and Other Trees for Sale—All the best 


varieties. Order now for fall shipment. Agents want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


SEED 


CLOVER 


Purebred R. C. Red Cockerels—$2, $3. 
Stonewall, nS 

For Sale—High- class ‘8. Cc. 
Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. 


Red Pullets, 
prices. 


sonable 
Purebred 5S. C 
hatched, $1.50; 

Grizzard, Va. 


Reds- —From prize stock. 
Hens, Coe 3, , Cockerels for Sale—Rea- 
Riverside Red Farm, Shelby, N. C, 


Rhode Island Red Cocker els—March 
May, $ Miss Katherine Grizzard, 








ocke January hatch- 
Greenville, 


Cod “kere is- From. blue ribbon mating, 
ed, $7.50; March, $5. BR. M. DeShazo, 
South Carolina. 








ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


Cattle—Write Sanford & 


the Best in Angus: 


For 
Rich, Mocksville, N. 


~ 25 Registered A 
75 grade cows, in 
Maryton, Va. 





bull ; 
Farm, 


Calves—Herd 


Hayfield 


Angus “Cows: and 
fine condition, 


____~—GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey Breeders, Notice — Annual 
Guernsey sale, Mocksville, N. (C., September 
Offerings selected from best herds in the state. 
particulars and catalog, address I jrown, 
Manager, Salisbury, e+ 


meeting and 
14th. 
For 
Sales 


HEREFORDS 


High Grade Hereford 
Immediate delivery. A. 
Orange, Va 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein Bulls and Heifers 
P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 





Yearling 
Barclay 


Car Load Fine 
Heifers and Calves 


Taliaferro, Box 185, 


Splendidly fred Young 
for Sale—Prices right. J. 


JERSEYS 


Bulls, Heifers — Register Merit stock. 
herd. _Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 
For Sale—Fine 


Bull 
nolda herd; 4 years Dobson, 
North Carolina, 








Ac credited 


From “Rey- 
Rockford, 


Registered. Jersey 
old. John 





SHEEP 
and Ewes. 





Ham mvs. Sheep—Rams Sunnyside, 


Jonesville 








MULES 


Ten U nbroken Mules—2 to 4 years old. First rea- 
onable offer accepted. A. Barclay Taliaferro, Box 185, 
Orange, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS | 


heifers, all 
Farms, 





and 
Evergreen 


Cows 


Bulls—Ready for 
low. 


ages. oyal blood. 


Rice, Va. 

Shoats and Pigs—By our large, big-boned, 
red Poland-China boars, out of purebred Duroc, 
Berkshire and O. I. C. sows. Shoats, 75 to 100 Ds., 
$10 each. Pigs, 8 weeks old, $6 each for 2 or more 
This first cross between two pure breeds are the most 
profitable porkers. All stock guaranteed as represent- 
ed. Bedford Stock Farms, Box 171, Lynchburg, Va. 


PET STOCK 


Any advertisement should be in our office at least 
12 days before it is scheduled to appear. 


DOGS 


Sale—Unregistered White “a Pups—Males,, $20. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W. A. Tyree, Durham, N. 


Purebred Beogle Hound — ae a 
O. I. C. pigs, 60 Ibs., $15, pedigreed. W. 1. Owen, 
a Va. 


‘or Sale—One Full Blood Shepherd Dog—One year 
old, on) drive, $20. Emanuel Bateman, Columbia, 
North Carolina. 

Hunting Dogs—Coon, Opossom, Skunk and fegna 
Dogs_-Sent on trial. "Catalog o cents. Sam Stephen- 
son, Covington, Tenn. 


service. 
Prices 





pure 


























Pullets— 
hens, $2. 


Dark Rich Velvet 8S. C. Reds—Cockerels, 
Early hatched; $2 each. Grand one-year 
D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 

Dark 8S. C. Reds—State’s best show winners. lL! 
eggs, $2, prepaid; 16-months males, $3, $5; hens, $: 
each. Miss Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES 
For Sale—Fishel Strain White Wyandotte Pullets 
and Cockerels—$5 each. Gvod selection. Buy the best. 
Cash with order. Lockhart Grain and Poultry Farm, 
Hillsboro, N. €., Route 1 


Crimson C "ae Seed—In chaff, l4c per Ib., F. O. B. 
Hodges, 8S. C. E. E. Gruber 


Sow Yellow Melilotus and Medic 
and stock. Abundant reseeders. 
ton, Ala, 





Clovers—For land 
Lambert, Darling- 





New Crop Crimson Clover Seed—Recleaned, $7.50 to 
$8.50 per bu., according to va 4 larger lots less. 
Belvidere re Grain Co., Belvidere, Tenn. 





Crimson Clover—Fancy, new crop, high germination. 
Get our wholesale prices and samples before buying. 


Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 





Do You Want— 


(1) To Rent Out a Farm? 

(2) To Get a Place as Farmer or Farm Manager? 
(3) To Hire a Farm Manager or Farm Laborer? 
(4) To Rent a Farm in Some New Section? 


No matter which one of these inquiries fits your case, the 
thing to do is to put an advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer, and NOW is the time to do it. 


Our Carolinas-Virginia edition reaches 100,000 farmers in 
the states of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, 
and hundreds of men with just your problem have found a 
quick and satisfactory solution by putting an advertisement 
in our paper. 

An advertisement in our Farmers’ Exchange Department 
will cost you only 8 cents per word per insertion; or we will 
gladly quote rates for attractive DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
on request. 


Why spend days and weeks hunting for the man you 
need to get into touch with, when a few lines in The 
Progressive Farmer may bring you dozens of interested 
inquiries with no trouble at all on your part. Address 


Advertising Department, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
} 





4 miles 
For fur- 
Ballsville, 


Bright Tobacco Farm 
Powhatan County. 
owner, John Cox, 


For Sale—498-Acre 
from National Highway. 
ther particulars, apply 
Virginia. 





Special Quick Sale—Fine Bright Tobacco, Cotton, 
Corn and Grain Farm—120 Acres—Only $4,900, easy 
terms. On improved highway, near school; splendid 
neighborhood; near Blackstone, Fine smooth land; 60 
acres cleared; plenty timber; $3,000 dwelling, shady 
grove; stable, crib, large chicken houses, bright to- 
bacco barns, cabin, etc. Must go quick. Write for 
full description this and other sacrifice bargains. 
Fredericksen Company, Blackstone, Virginia. 


OTHER STATES 


Pecan Grove Farm—315 Acres—Scientifically devel- 
oped by us, and now producing. Especially well adapt- 
ed for stock farm. Will sell at price that gives buyer 
good money’s worth. Harlan Farms Nursery, Pecan 
Specialists, Lockhart, Ala. 


Cotton Growers—Make Money Fast 
Panhandle and South Plains—Where virgin 
duces abundantly and crops often pay for jlie tarm in 
a single season. Cotton is a sure crop and bo ut weevil le 
unknown. Many farmers make % and u 7a 
per acre. This rich new country wants more yd =n 
It welcomes and aids the newcomer. Lanc< prices very 
reasonable and terms very liberal. You can own @ good 
farm and pay for it in a few years. The Texas Pan- 
handle and South Plains farmers are prosperous. The 
land is level prairie—deep, rich and fertile soil. A 
country of beef, pork, mutton, poultry and dairying. 
All cereals are successfully grown, including milo 
maize, kafir and broomcorn, Alfalfa and other grasses, 
apples and other fruits, also all garden vest tables do 
exceptionally well. There are good towns, good roads 
and excellent schools. Average annual rainfall is 
about 24 inches, mostly in the growing season. There 
is plenty of good water at moderate depth. Wouldnt 
you like to know more about a country like this? 
me send you our folder, “The Panhandle and the 
South Plains.” It gives all the facts. Write today. 
T. B. Gallaher, General Freight and Passenger Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 1 Santa Fe Bidg., Amarillo, Texas. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 


Position Wanted by Experienced Dairyman—Relg- 
ences furnished. J. Pittard, Durham, N. C., Route 


Wanted—Position as Manager of Large Cotton of 
Peanut Farm—Have a life study of farming. Box 9% 
Clarksville, Va. 


All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 
Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. 
immediately. 

house, gat 


Dairy Farmer Wanted—$50 per months, * 
den, and fuel. If any experience with hogs and Foor 
ens, $60 month. Reference required. A. R. Krits' 
South Boston, Va. 











in “the Texas 
soil pro- 











— 
17 to 60, Willing © 
traveling or 
Louis On» 





ae a 
AGENTS at 
Pleasure, Shade, Beauty and Delicious 
Nuts, Plant Pecan Trees—Agents wanted. CoD 
Nurseries, Dept. E, Concord, Ga. a 
Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell mall aia 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all ut 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. os 
‘Agents Wanted to Advertise Our Goods and Distr 
ute Free Samples to Consumers—90c an four. 962 
for full particulars. American Products (0, 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, — 
Harding’s Authentic Life—Will sell to alm at 
home, making agents $20 per day. Get the aut en 
f Send 5c for pros 





For Profit, 








rom Washington. 
Jenkins Mfg. Co., Washington, D. C 


—_—e 

‘Agents—Send for Sworn Proof of $5 to $15 Dalle 
Introducing New Style Guaranteed Hosiery—57 st 
17 colors. No capital or experience required. daily. 
write orders—we deliver and collect, Your pay Com 
also mon us. Free auto offer besides. ding 
plete voutfit furnished. All colors, grades, ine Cio- 
si Mac-0-Chee Mi'ls Company, Desk 2909, “i 


cinnati. Ohio. 
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September 1, 1923 
SAL ESMEN _ 


TT, Nalesman Wanted—Al spare time. Ea 
as ti yearly We train the xperienced 
7 Bar St., Canton, Ohi 


Profitable, pleasant, steady 
ii farmers, teachers and others 
for good kers Write today for 


terms. Concord Nurseries, Ds p _ 25, ¢ mcord, Ga. 


MACHINERY 


. RPRAAAAAAAAL 
saw Mills for Tractors—Si nate 
ee Co., Atlanta, Ga 


~ 


Mills A. A. De- 





Shar s ( m 


1 parator — Practically 
to, W. B. Robeson, Counc ; 





a. 
No. 4 In 
cheap ty 4 
city, N. ¢ 


Will sell 
Elizabeth 


ac tractors 
soe. 6 N ; Oliver 
p-43 3 dis 
packers, $50 
Hooper M 
—— 
Moder: 
Vine Cutte 
plow digs 
the time Fo 
$7.50 ea ry prepaid 
shear, ‘ 
—_— 









Purdom Steel 
ff beds wh ile 
" saves 2 
Price 
4. BB. Purdom, Black- 





iv. Satisf ’ iaranteed 





—_ 

Cyphers 210-E 
od 8 White I at 
Porter 1! 





Get ( s \ Ridit Bridles—Doun! bit 
y 1 ather (br ‘ v 
$2.50 \ ( 1 " bu pre ord 


Richmond, Vir 


ce 
4 


Tialian Q 1e€ 
Rustburg., \V 


Want Your Shipr tf Sour Cream—tHlighest 
market | l 1 for butt t Immediate returns, 
Catawha ( miery Compat Hickory, N 





desks, cl Kod “ie mes} Thiem, 
Raleigh y, c. B 
OYSTER SHELLS 
Crust 0 s Pou loo) ob $1 
Pou y F Wa v M -— a 
PATENTS 
Patent Write to B. BP. Fish . Seuth Car 


linian), 3 
Washingt D, 





«= POULTRY FEED 
© alll S »>—$3.25 100 Ibs. Robert E. Smith, 
aS PRINTING 
a F > cme ty ‘ mere psi waeg 
SOY BEAN MEAL 
Wantel_P 5 on Soy Bean Mea -tn tote. 
Write Mrs. Mo OW. Car Troy, N. ¢ Box 211 
SYRUP 


a 
Ribho t s Six 1 i n ans, $4. 
Griffin, 1 Ga. 

pn 


Ralph 


leaf T 5 Ibs. chewing, $1.75: 10, $3: 5 Ibs 
émoking, %1.2 10, ” ") aT) g 1 no money 
way when ived. Pine | e free Co-operative 
Farmers, Paducah, Kent 7 
a ~ 








INDEX TO OUR GUARANTEED | 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





In This Week's Progressive Farmer 
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ay: a 
ee ee 14, 17 
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F eeding the Layers 


GG prices are again advancing, and 
will continue to advance until Christ- 
mas. A few additional eggs a day dur- 


ing the next few months will mean sev- 





eral dollars addi- 
tional income. 

A little extra care 
and attention to the 
feeding of layers 
will increase or at 
least maintain pro- 
duction during the 
next few low pro- 
duction months. Too 

= many farm floc} 


are neglected to the extent of having to 








find their own living. Many farmers are 
disappointed because production is so 
low when, as a matt of fac 1e birds 
are not getting ens +h to eat or not 
enough egg-making foods. \ hen can 
make her living on most farms, but she 
cannot find, or will not cor me, a spe- 
cial egg ration. Mar iri l are 
obliged to live on corn, which mike lat 
ind heat instead of eggs 

When feeding animals of any k it 
is necessary to feed for body mainte- 
nance first and then for any additional 
purpose desired, In the case of chiel] 
ens, for body maintenance and then for 
growth, fat or egg production The 


bulk of all poultry feeds could and 


hould raised on the farm 
The following ration, which is made 
up of scratch feed (whole grain) and 


mash, (ground grain), will be found a 
very good egg-laying ration: 
Seratch Feed Mash Feed 
100 pounds cracked 100 pounds wheat 
corn, bran 


100 pounds wheat. 100 pounds wheat 


50 pounds oats, shorts 
100 pounds corn meal, 
100 pound round 
oats or rolled oats 
100 pounds meat scrap 
or tankage 


The scratch feed is for body mainte- 
and to induce ¢ One 
hundred layers should eat from 8 pounds 


summer te 


ance xercising. 


» 12 pounds in the winter 
of scratch grain. 


It is advisable to have six to eight 
inches of litter, such as straw, hay, shav- 
ings, or some other material on the 
floor of the poultry house, and to always 
feed scratch grain in the litter. A very 


given in the 
feeding as late as 
possible in the When feeding 
eight pounds of scratch a day, about 7% 
pounds should be given at night and 
about one-half pound in the morning. 


light feeding should be 
morning and a heavy 


afternoon. 


feed should be 
hoppers at all 


The mash or ground 


available in self-feeding 


times. This mash feed makes the eggs 
and the more the birds eat the greater 
will be the egg production. Approxi- 
mately equal parts of scratch and mash 


should be consumed. Most birds like 
the scratch feed best. 

Milk should be 
practicable. If 
milk they will 
the meat scrap or 


ted from the mash. 


fed when possible or 
birds are given all the 
then one-half 
ankage may be omit- 


consulMle, 


Green feeds are essential for heavy egg 
production, especially when milk is not 
available Lime in some form, such as 


oyster shell, should be available at all 
times. 
In case hens are not consuming enough 
ish, the amount of grain may be re- 


duced. A wet mash once a day will 
When giving wet mash, 
birds will clean up in 10 

15 minutes. Water or milk, prefera- 
bly the latte used. The mash 
should be as dry as possible and yet be 
wet. A sloppy mash should not be given 
to layers, 


oftentimes help. 
teed only what 


may be 





r YOU are planning to move, please 

your old and new address two 
or three weeks ahead of time so that 
your subscription address may be prop- 
erly changed and you will not be delayed 
in getting a single copy. Be sure to give 
both old and new address in full. 


send us 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





CHICK 


orous, 
Layers Exhibition 
age PAID Live 


Hatelhe EAST 


from 40 Breeds, 
and select grades. Post 


PEDIGREED., Strong and Vig- 
Heavy 


arrival guaranteed Our 


AND WEST from which 





1 


(KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 





332 W. 4 


ship. A mo ed FREI Catalog free. 
Nabob Hatcheries, Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 
=) CHICKS ® og. hb sean 
ular ae $1400, er 100 
Lent rms. seccccss $10.00 per 100 


Lexington, Ky. 


Baby Chicks — ~ August ‘September 





Ship Wednesdays Pe 100 500 
Brown, White Leghorns... $3 $6.00 $10.00 $45.00 
Rock Reds, Buffs $3 it $6.50 $12 $55.00 
Mixed for Broilers $ 0 $5.00 $9.50 $45.00 
20,000 Weekly. Cc. A, NORMAN, Knoxville, Tenn. 





—"A GREAT BARGAIN holt ony: OLD CHICKS” _ 
N 


‘ 3s your tim to f high priced 
wi r bi er capon arly \» 4 i late immert 
layers I summer eegs a it the highest price 
no u | He ls, $12; Wyandott ; Leghorns, $11; 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Troutville, Virginia, 





MISSOURI POULTRY. FARMS, 


QUALIT Y “Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, P I Barred Rocks 
White Rocks, BR ct ite Wyandot! s, Buff “orpins : 
tis Lic Ass i " . rted large breeds, 10c. 


COLUMBIA, MO. 





Chicks— Low Cut Prices —Chicks 


Finest Tested Re i Layers lelivery guaranteed 

16th seasor White and Brown Leg ns, 100, $10 

=a “ Re =, Minoreas, Anconas, 100, $12 Order 
ertise Reference: two bank 


SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tenn. 








PUREBRED POULTRY 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 


—_—_—_—— 


PULLETS— For Sale —PULLETS 





you a square deal 


White Leghor Brown Leg 3. Rarred Rocks, Med 

Buff oO 1 , ! nt M 

qua ly hen writ ! ! 3 

C. A. NORMAN, Box 301, Knoxville, Tenn 
Aiways say, “I sa your advertisement in 

The Progressive Farmer’’ when you write 

one of our advertisers. Then we guarantee 





_LEGHORNS 


PALA AAAS 


. 4,000 White Leghorn Pullets 


At $1! Each 
kere iM 





n any 

AD hig ) at low 

Trios and Breed- 

ing Pens of “Select Grecders Just t you need 
» improve your foundatior t 

Write 


seat Poultry Farm, 


of our e 


eS X¢ i 





for Circular and Price L 
R-11B, Knoxville, 
Baby 1 k Ass it 


Tenn, 
mn) 
— 


Member ut al 

















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








AUCTION 
—SALE— 


Twenty- five 


T. D. BROWN, Sales Manager, 





OF 


Auspices of North Carolina Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
MOCKSVILLE, N. C., FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 14, 1923 
Purebred Heifers and Cows, four Bulls, Bred Heifers, 

Open Heifers, Cows in milk and Cows due to freshen this fall. 


For Catalog and particulars of Sale, 


GUERNSEY 
CATTLE 


Address 


SALISBURY, N. C. 











BERKSHIRES 


—— — PROFITABLE—— | — 


BERKSHIRES 





Are the ee e bred to far- 
row and raise agai litters of vig- 
orous pigs that quickly develop 


into hogs of the 
quality at the lowest cost. We 
breed that kind from long experi- 
ence in selection, mating and de- 
velopment. 


highest possible 


Let us write you about how to 
start a herd with a small outlay 
of money. All ages at all times. 


PINEHURST FARM, Leonard Tufts, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 


Owner, 








s — 
_DUROC-JERSEYS 


























JORDAN’S 
DUROC SALE 


Thursday, September 20 
50 HEAD— —50 HEAD 


This is the most attractive t of DUROCS we 


have ever offered at public auction We will 
sell some of ir BEST PRODUCING SOWS 
md YOUNG SHOW ANIMALS NOW READY 
FOR FALL FAIRS, i ! Sows, Bred Gilts 
Open Gilts and Service Boa Good enough 


t» head any herd 


Sows and Gilts bre i. to JORDA Ns WONDER, 





twice grand cham h arolina State 
i and OAKLAS ME [ L TIMI 8, an out- 
sta . junior v 

A oppor! NITY t trength 


RARE 


her 





f a ft that bring 
HIGHER PRICES wid BIGG ER “PROFITS. 
COL. 0. H. WYCKOFF, Auctioneer, 


For Descriptive Catalog and Further 
Information, Addrove 


JORDAN DUROC FARM, 
McCullers, North Carolina. 


HOLSTEINS 
— Hollins Herd (Accredited) — 
cows have yearly records S. O. testing 
ntinueusly for many year cies Segis-Ormaby 


breed 
OS. A. TURNER, Manager 
Hollins Coliege, 


____ JERSEYS 


— ————— 
Jerseys—Bulls, Cows, Heifers 


From Resister of Merit Dai 


Denartment F, Virginia 








Prices reasonable considering Dhood lines and 
Llity 


Federal Accredited Herd. 


| WHITNEY FARM, Beaufort, S. C | 











—— 
Sparrow Farm, Gastonia, N. C. 
Breeder of Registered Jersey Cattle. 


Line bred NOBLES. Senior head sire: a son of 
NOBLE OF OAKLANDS. Junior head sire: by 
an Imported Register of Merit son of NOBLE OF 
OAKLANDS 


Young Stock for Sale : 

















SHORTHORNS 


————eorrraner ~~ = 


SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER’S CATTLE 


THE FARMERS CATTLE 
SHORTHORN COWS are profitable milkers and 
thei? calves grow into steers that make rapid gains 
in the feed lot and dress out a high percentage et 
the market For information, write 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 

{3 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
——— 

































CHOICE DUROCS—BOARS, SOWS, GILTS, PIGS 
(Champion breeding. ‘Scissors Fashion Plate,”’ Py] 






















Sensation ar “ anna emeniee. Leader Jr. 

heads my herd of big sows ce Boars, Bred and 
Seen Sows ‘and “Gllts, Pigs. other sex. Special price 
or nex 





OATH RIVER, VA 


eaten hd 









OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 
GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


(If you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE 

advertisements RELIABLE. 
ing advertisers and ordering goods the 
subscriber says, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer,” and 
will report any unsatisfactory transaction 
to us within thirty days from date of 
order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss 
results from any fraudulent misrepresen- 
tation in our advertising columns. We 
cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guaran- 
tee cover advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally investi- 
gate lands before purchasing. 


Progressive Farmer 
If in writ- 























You Save Money all the 


Year Round 


In Summer— 


Your engine starts easily, you use your lights 
less, you drive farther. This tends to over- 
charge and overheat your battery. 


Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation gives 
you extra protection against the effects of 
overheating. Being made largely of rubber, 
it does not “burn-out.’’ Thus it has saved 
many a battery which otherwise would have 
been a total loss. 


In Winter — 


Stiff motors and the greater use of lights put 
a heavy load on the battery. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation gives a battery 
more “punch’’—starting a cold motor more 
quickly and with less drain on the battery. 
The battery remains more fully charged and 
is less likely to freeze—saving you trouble 
and perhaps a $10 or $12 repair bill. 


A Low Cost for Satisfactory 
Battery Operation 


With all their advantages, Willard Threaded 
Rubber Batteries cost no more to buy than any 
other first-grade battery—and they cost less 
toown. You’llfind.real battery economy and 
satisfaction at any Willard Service Station. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





ee 


FOR RADIO— 
Willard Rechargeable Batteries 


Willard B Batteries—the choice of 
many leading broadcasting stations— 
have many advantages over any other 
make or type of B batteries. 


They cut out noises due to electrical 
leakage, internal action or subnormal 
voltage of your B batteries. They 
work for years at full efficiency with 
only very occasional recharging. And 
they cost less to own. 


Willard Rechargeable A Batteries 
maintain their voltage better and re- 
quire less recharging. 


Ask your Willard Dealer, or write 
direct, for the free booklet, “‘Better 
Results from Radio.’’ - It tells how 
to get the most out of your set through 
better battery performance. 


STORAGE 
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